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Ko \ 7 ntf r of nTili(]«i(3 inkcn a "^frongor hold upon 

the moilcm mind than Horace The causes of this 
are manifold, hut tlirco may ho especially noted Ins 
hroad Inininn sjunpathics, his vigorous common-sense, 
and his consummate mastery of expression. The mind 
must ho cither singularly barren or singularly cold to 
vhich Horace does not speak The scholar, the 
statesman, the soldier, the man of the ivorld, the 
tomi-hrcd man, the lover of the country, the thought- 
ful and the careless, ho ivlio reads much, and ho avho 
reads little, all finrl in Ins pages more or less to amuse 
their fanc3, to touch their feehnga, to quickqn them 
ohsenmtion, to nerve their convictions, to put into 
happy phrase the deductions of them experience 
His poetical sentiment is not pitched m too high a 
key for the nnimaginative, but it is always so genuine 
that the most imagmative feel its charm His wisdom 
18 deeper than it seems, so simple, practical, and dmect 
as it IS in its application , and his moral teaching more 
spiritual and penetrating than is apparent on a supei^ 
ficial study He does not fall into the common error 
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of didactic -writers, of laying upon life more than it 
■wiU hear , but be insists that it sbaU at least bear the 
fruits of mtegnty, truth, honour, justice, self-denial, 
and brotherly chanty Over and above the mere 
literary charm of his -works, too — and herein, perhaps, 
hes no sTnall part of the secret of his popularity — the 
warm heart and thoroughly urbane nature of the man 
are felt mstmctively by his readers, and draw them to 
him as to a friencL 

Hence it is that we find he has been a manual -with 
men the most diverse in their natures, culture, and 
pursmta Dante ranks hun next after Homer Mon- 
taigne, as might be expected, knows him by heart 
I'enelon and Bossuet never weary of q[uoting him. 
La Pontame polishes his own exquisite style upon his 
model , and Yoltaire calls him “ the best of preachers ” 
Hooker escapes -with him to the fields to seek obhvion 
of a hard hfe, made harder by a shre-wish spouse. 
Lord Chesterfield tells us, “ When I talked my best I 
quoted Horace ” To Bodcau and to Wordsworth he 
is equally dear Condorcet dies in his dungeon -with 
Horace open by his side, and m Gibbon’s nuhtva 
days, “ on every march,” he says, “ m every journey, 
Horace was always m my pocket, and often m my 
hand.” And as it has been, so it is. In many a 
pocket, where this might be least expected, hes a well- 
thumbed Horace , and m many a devout Christian 
heart the maxims of the gentle, genial pagan find a 
place near the higher teachmgs of a greater master 
Where so much of a -writer’s charm hes, as -with 
Horace, m exquisite aptness of language, and m a 
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t-l\ lo porfl'cl for fulness of suggestion com'bmed wth 
uul gnee, the tnsk of indicating lus charac- 
teristics in tniishtion deinnnds the most hhcral alloiv- 
nneo from the render In thisnolunio the uniter has 
glndh n\ ailed Inniself, whore ho might, of the pnvi- 
Icgc lihortlli accorded to litm to use the ndmirahlo 
tnnclitions of the Info !Mr Conington, which are dis- 
tinguished in nil cases hj the addition of his initial 
The other translalions nrc the w-nter’s owm Por 
these it nvould he euperfluous to claim indidgonco 
’J his lb sure lo he granted hy those who know their 
Horace ivcll With those who do not, these transla- 
tions will not ho wholly useless, if they serve to pique 
them into cultuating an acquaintance wnth the ori- 
ginal sutTicioutl} close to justify them in turning cntics 
of their defects. 
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BIUTH — EDUCATION — CAMPAIGN IVITH BnUTDS AND CASSIUS 

Like the two greatest Ijmsts of modem tunes, Bums 
and B4ranger, Horace sprang trom the ranks of the 
people Has father had been a slave, and he was hun- 
self cradled among “ the huts where poor men he ” 
Like these great lynsts, too, Horace was proud of his 
ongim After he had become the mtimate associate of 
the first men in Borne — nay, the bosom fnend of the 
generals and statesmen who ruled the woild — he was 
at pains on more occasions than one to call attention 
to the fact of his humble birth, and to let it be known 
that, had he to begm life anew, he was so far from de- 
siring a better ancestry that he would, like Andrew 
Marvell, have made “ his destmy his choice ’’ Hor is 
this done with the pretentious affectation of the par- 
venu, eager to hnng under notice the contrast between 
what he is and what he has been, and to insmuate his 
personal deserts, while pretendmg to disclaim them. 
Horace has no such false humility He was proud, 
and he makes no secret that he was so, of the name he 
had made, — proud of it for himself and for tlie class 
A. c voL VI 
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from 'wlucli lie liad sprung But it was lus practice, 
as well as Ipa settled creed, to rate at little tlie acci- 
dents of Birth, and fortune. A stronger and higher 
feeling, however, more probably dictated the avowal, — 
gratitude to that slave-born father whose character 
and careful training had stamped an abiding influence 
upon the life and gemus of his son. Heither might he 
have been unwilling in this way quietly to protest 
atminst the worship of rank and wealth which he saw 
everywhere around him, and which was demoralising 
society in Borne The favourite of the Emperor, the 
companion of Maecenas, did not himself forget, neither 
would he let others forget, that he was a freedman’s 
son, and m his oivn way was glad to declare, as Bdranger 
did of himseK at the height of his fame, 

“ Je sms vilain, et trts vilain.’' 

The Eoman poets of the pre Augustan and Augustan 
penods, unlike Horace, were all weU born Catullus 
and Calvus, his great predecessors m lync poetry, were 
men of old and noble family Yirgd, bom five years 
before Horace, was the son of a Eoman citizen of good 
property TibuUus, Propertius, and Ovid, who were 
respectively six, fourteen, and twenty j ears his juniors, 
were aU of equestrian rank. Horace’s father n as a fleed- 
luan of the town of Tenusia, the modem Venosa It is 
supposed that he had been a puhlicus senus, or slave of 
the community, and took bis distinctive name from the 
Uoratian tnbe, to which the community belonged He 
bad saved a moderate competency m the vocation of 
coador, a name apphed both to the collectors of pnbbc 
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.i\(nucniul of inoiioj nt snlc3 bj public auction To 
wbidi of tlioso clii3!:(‘s he belonged is nncortani — most 
jtrolnbh tolhohltor^ nmlm those days of frequent con- 
li-'C itioii'., uhcn proj)crl 3 ’-uas constanllj'chnnginghnnds, 
the prohls of hi*^ tilling, at best a poor one, may have 
been unu'^inlh large With the fniits of his industiy 
he had jiurchnscd a small farm near Vcnusia, upon 
the bulks of {lie .\ufidus, the modern Ofauto, on 
the coiifincs of Lucania and Ajmlia Ilcro, on the 
Sth of Pccenibcr, nc 65, the poet a\as bom, and 
{Ills picturosquo ngion of mountain, forest, and nver, 

“ meet nurse of a poetic cliild,” impressed itself in- 
deliblj on his memor} , and imbutd luin v ith the love 
of nature, cspcciall}' m her rugged aspect, avhich re- 
niaincd wdli him through life Ho appears to have 
left the locality m early life, and never to have re- 
Msited it, hut when ho has occasion to describe its 
features (Odes, IIL 4), ho does this vith a sharpness 
and tm{h of touch, which show hoiv closely ho had 
ca on then begun to observe Acberontia, perched nest- 

like among the rocks, the Bantine thickets, the fat 
meadows of low lying Forontum, which his boyish 
cjo had noted, attest to this hour the vivid ac- 
curacy of lus descnption The passage in question 
records an interesting incident m the poet’s cluldhood 
Escaping from his nurse, he has rambled away from the 
bttle cottage on the slopes of Mount Vultur, arhither 
ho had probably been taken from the sultry Venusia to 
pass lus vUIcggiatura during the heat of summer, and 
IS found asleep, covered with fresh myrtle and laurel 
loaves, in which the wood-pigeons have swathed him 
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“ 'When from my muse erewhile, on V ultni s steep, 

I strav’d bevond the bound 
Of onr small homestead’s ground, 

"Was I, fatigued ivith play, beneath a heap 
Of fresh leaves sleeping found, — 

“ Stxeivn by the stoned doves , and monder fell 
On all, their nest who keep 
On Acherontm’s steep. 

Or m Forentum’s low nch pastures dwell. 

Or Bantme woodlands deep, 

“ That safe from beam and adders m such place 
I lay, and slumbering smiled, 

O’erstrewn with mvrtle wild, 

And laurel, by the god’s peculiar grace 
Iso craven-heartea child,” 

The incident thus recorded is not necessarily dis- 
credited by the circainstance of its being closely atm 
to what 13 told hy ^han of Pmdar, that a swarm of 
bees settled upon his lips, and fed hnu with honey, 
when he was left exposed upon the highway It pro- 
bably bad some foundation m fact, whatever may he 
thought of the imphed augury of the special favour of 
the gods which is said to have been drawn fiom it at 
the time In any case, the picture of the strayed child, 
sleepmg unconscious of its danger, with its hands full 
of wild flowers, is pleasant to contemplate 

In his father’s house, and in those of the Apulian 
peasantry around him Horace became familiar avith 
the simple virtues of the poor, their mdustry and m- 
dependence, their mtegnty, chastity and self-denial, 
which he loved to contrast m after years with the 
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lu'w-N n*; 1 (>f imjiirnl IJoino Hit; mother ho 

'1 1 ’ll t<i II ut’ lo-t ( irh !N(i mention of Jicr 
■ir. ,ir <ho t!\ (ir mihn*tt!\, throiiqhout. Iur poemR, 
on'I r iin-h (hi t, lloriee ir for the ■warmth of lus 
nth tnuii, thc'cniM R^moh hn\e happened Imd she 
1 o' dud whin h wor \(rA %oun" He appears also 
’ ) ha’ I hi I 1 n (iiih i hild ! In-^ douhtlcRS drew liim 
elo I” to In- fithiT, md the v int of the oarh intlu- 
( IK ' ' of ji'ntne" or ‘■i ter mi} Rervf to mephnn '(\hy 
i'l I nn I R in h ■' poeii\ <;i)m< thin" of that i;i acious ten- 
do'-ne s|(,v ird-- ■(MO)) ijiliDod, w ])i( h lonhiiig to the sweet 
and lo\ ing d’-po^itinn of tho man one might othctaMsc 
ha\o ( xp'i till to Imd m it lint he was no common 
ho} we nn\ ha u -i siia*, cicii if tins were not mani- 
fost from the fict Hint lus fither resohed to give him 
a higher I dutation than was to ho obtained under a 
jiroMiieiil sehnotmaster "Willi this Mew, nlthougli 
little lido to afTotal the c\pcnst, he took his son, when 
about Iwehc a tars old, to Home, and gaao him the 
bc^t education the capital coidd siipplj No money 
aees spared to enable bun to keep lus position among 
lus fellow -scholars of the higher rinks IIo was availed 
on bj sea on! slaves, ns though he aaere the heir to a 
considerable fortune At the same time, lioavever, he 
a\ us not alloaved cither to feel any shame for Ins oavn 
order, oi to aspire to a position avluch. his patrimony 
avas unable to maintain His father taught him to 
look forw ard to some situation akm to that m avhicli 
lus oaaaa modest competency had heen acquired , and 
to feci Hint, in any sphere, culture, self-respect, and 
prudent self - control must command lufluenco, and 
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afford tlie test guarantee for tappiness In reading 
fhis part of Horace’s story, as he teUs it himself one 
13 reminded of Bums’s early lines about his father and 
himself — 

“ My fether mas a farmer upon the Camck border, 

And carefoUv he bred me up m decency and order 
He hade me act a manly part, though I had ne’ er a farthing, 
Bor mithout an honest manly heart no man mas mortli 
regardmg” 

The parallel might he still further pursued, “ Hy 
father," says Gilbert Bums, “ mas for some time almost 
the only companion me had. He conversed famiharly 
on all subjects mith us as if me had been men, and 
mas at great pains, mhile me accompanied him in the 
labours of the farm, to lead the conversation to such 
subjects as might tend to mcrease our kuomledge, or 
confirm us m virtuous habits ’’ Horn closely this re- 
sembles the method adopted mith Horace by his father 
inll he seen hereafter * 

Horace’s hterary master at Borne mus Orhdius 
PupiUus, a grammanan, mho had earned mto his 
school his martinet habits as an old soldier , and mho, 
thanlvS to Horace, has become a name (plagosiis Orbi- 
Ziw', Orhihus of the bneh) eagerly apphed by many 
a suffering urchin to modem pedagogues mho have re- 
sorted to the same matenal means of mcnlcating the 

CompiTC it, too, rnitb vbnt Horace reports of 
“ Ofellus the hmd, 

Th«-ogh no pcholar, a sage of cicepaonal kind," 
in the S-Cond Satire of the Second Book, from Ime lit to the 
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beauties of tlie classics By this Busby of tbe penod 
Horace was grounded m Greek, and made familiar, too 
famibar for bis bkiug, with Ennius, Hsevius, Pacuvius, 
Attius, Lmus Andromeus, and other early Latm 
writers, whose unpmned vigour was distasteful to one 
who had already begun to appreciate the purer and 
not less vigorous style of Homer and other Greek 
authors Horace’s father took care that he should 
acquire all the accomphshments of a Eoman gentleman, 
in which music and rhetonc were, as a matter of 
course, included But, what was of still more im- 
portance during this critical penod of the future 
poet’s first introduction to the seductions of the 
capital, he enjoyed the advantages of his father’s per- 
sonal supermtendence and of a careful moral training 
His father went with hun to aH his classes, and, being 
himself a man of shrewd observation and natural 
humour, he gave the boy’s studies a practical bearmg 
by directing hzs attention to the foUies and vices of 
tbe Inxunous and dissolute society around hun, show- 
ing biTTi how incompatible they were with the dictates 
of reason and common-sense, and how disastrous m 
their consequences to the good name and happmess of 
those who yielded to them seductions The method he 
pursued is thus described by Horace (Satires, I 41 — 

“ Should then my humorous vein run wild, some labtnde 
allov 

I learned the hahit from the best of fathers, who employed 
Some hvmg trpe to stamp the vice he wished me to avoicL 
Thus temperate and fru^ when exhorting me to he, 

And with the competence content which he had stored for 
me. 
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‘Loot, boy ' ’ te’d say, ‘at Albius’ son— observe his sorry 
plight ' 

Ahd Barms, that poor beggar there ' Say, are not these a 

Bight, 

To vam a mnn from squandering his patmnomal means V 
When counsdling me to keep from vile amonrs with com- 
mon queans , 

‘Sectanns, ape him not'’ he’d say, or, nrgmg to for- 
Biiear 

Intrigue with matrons, when I might taste lawful joys 
elsewhere , 

‘Trehomus’ fame is blurred smce he was in the manner 
caught 

The reasons why this should he shunned, and why that 
should he sought, 

The sages ivill erphun , enough for me, if I uphold 
The faith and morals handed down from our good sires of 
old, 

And, while you need a guardian, keep 3 our life pure and 
your name. 

When years have hardened, as they wiU, your judgment 
and your frame, 

You’ll swim without a float ' ’ And so, with talk like this, 
he non 

And moulded me, nhile yet a boy Was something to be 
done, 

Hard it might be — ‘For this,’ he’d eaj, ‘good warrant you 
can quote’ — 

And then as model pomted to some pubhc man of note. 

Or was there somethmg to be shunned, then he would 
urge, ‘ Can you 

One moment doubt that acts hke these are base and futile 
loo, 

Which hai e to him and hun such dire disgrace and trouble 
bred?’ 

And as a neighbour’s death appals the sick, and, hy the 
dread 
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Of dying, forcee them to put upon their lusts restraint, 

So tender minds are oft deterred from vices by the tamt 
They see them bring on others’ names , ’tis thus that I 
from those 

Am all exempb which bring mth them a tram of sliamcs 
and woes ” 

ITor did Horace only inhent from his father, as lie 
heie says, the kindly humour and practical good sense 
which distinguish his satirical and didactic writings, 
and that manly independence which he presen ed 
through the temptations of a difficult career Jfany 
of “the rugged maxims heivn from life” ui(h which 
his works abound are manifestly but echoes of wlint 
the poet had heard from his father’s lips T ike his 

own Ofellus, and tho ciders of the race — not, let us ho))e, 
altogether bygone — of peasant-fanners m Scotland, dcs- 
enbed by Woidsworth as “Religious men, wlio gi\e (o 
God and men their duos,” — the Apnhnn frccdunn had i 
fund of homely wisdom at command, not gntliercd from 
books, but instinct with tJio freslincss and force of 
direct obsen atiou and personal con\ iction I'ho fol- 
lowing exquisite tribute by Horace to In? worlli is 
conclusive endeiico bow often and how deejd} be bad 
occasion to be grateful, not onh for the nffoctionalo 
care of this admirable father, hut al-^o for the bias and 
strength which that filhcr’s chnneter had giaoi to In- 
. own It has a further interest, ns occurring m •' p^' m 
addressed to ^Injcenns a man of ancient fnnih a’ d 
aast aveallh, m tho carh daa? of that ecqu uiitan. o 
witii tho poet winch aans afterwanls to npea into n 
lifelong friendship 
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“ Yet if some tnnal faults, and these hut fe\i , 

Mt nature, else not much amiss, imhne 
(Just as you msh array, yet scarcely hlame, 

A mole or two upon a comely frame), 

If no man may arraign me of the vice 
Of lewdness, meanness, nor of avarice , 

If pure and innocent I live, and dear 
To those I love (self-praise is venial here), 

- AH this I owe my father, who, though poor. 

Lord of some few lean acres, and no more. 

Was loath to send me to the Tillage school. 

Whereto the sons of men of mark and rule, — 
Gentxmons, and the like, — were wont to swarm, 
With slate and satchel on sinister arm. 

And the poor dole of scanty pence to pay 
The starvehng teacher on the q^uarter-day , 

But holdly took me, when a hoy, to Borne, 

There to he taught all arts that grace the home 
Of kmght and senator To see my dress. 

And slaves attending, you’d have thought, no less 
Than patrimonial fortunes old and great 
Had furnished forth the charges of my state. 

When mth my tutors, he would still be hv, 

Nor ever let me wander from his eye , 

And, in a word, he kept me chaste (and this 
Is MTtue’s crown) from all that was amiss. 

Nor such m act alone, hut m repute. 

Till even scandal’s tattlmg voice was mute 
No dread had he that men might taunt or jeer, 
Should I, some future dav, as auctioneer. 

Or, like himself, as tax-collector, seek 
With petty fees ra\ humhle means to eke. 

Nor should 1 then have murmured. Now I knou , 
More earnest thanks, and loftier praise I owe. 
Boason must fail me, ere 1 cease to own 
B ith pnde, that I have such a father know n , 
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Nor shall I stoop my hirth to vindicntc, 

By clmrgmg, hke the lierd, the -nTong on Fate, 

That I n as not of noble lineage sprung 
Far other creed inspires my heart and tongue 
For now should Nature bid aU living men 
Retrace their years, and live them o’er again, 

Each culling, ns his inclination bent, 

His parents for himself, with mine content, 

I would not choose whom men endow as great 
With the insigma and seats of state , 

And, though I seemed msane to vulgar eyes, 

Thou wouldst perchance esteem me truly wise. 

In thus refusing to assume the care 
Of irksome state I was unused to bear ” 

The education, of which Horace's father had laid 
the foundation at Rome, would not have been com- 
plete without a course of study at Athens, then the 
capital of literature and philosophy, as Rome was of 
political power Thither Horace went somewhere 
between the age of 17 and 20 “At Rome,” he says 
(Epistles, n u. 23), 

“ I had my schooling, and was taught 
Achilles’ wrath, and aU the woes it brought , 

At classic Athens, where I went ere long, 

I learned to draw the Ime ’twixt nght and wrong. 

And search for truth, if so she might be seen. 

In Academic groves of bbssful green ” (0 ) 

At Athens he found many young men of the lead- 
ing Roman fa un li es — Bibiilus, Messalla, Corvinus, the 
younger Cicero, and others — engaged in the some pur- 
smts with himself, and he contracted among them 
many enduring friendships In the pohtical lull 
which ensued between the battle of Pharsaha (no 
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48) and tlie deatli of Julius CtEsar (b c 44), lie ivas 
enabled to de\ot6 liunself untliout interraption to 
the studies Tvlucli bad dKUvn bim to tliat borne of 
bterature and tbe arts But these ■were destined before 

long to be rudely broben. Tbe tidings of tbat start- 
ling event bad been bailed ivitb debgbt by tbe youtb- 
ful spmts, some of irbom saiv in tbe domafaU of tbe 
great Dictator tbe darm of a new era of bberty, vrbile 
others hoped from it tbe return to power of tbe 
aristocratic party to which they belonged. In this 
mood Brutus found them when be amved in Athens 
along with Cassius, on their way to take command of 
tbe Eastern pronnces which bad been assigned to 
them by tbe Senate, Cassius hurried on to his post 
in Syria, but Brutus lingered behind, ostensibly ab- 
sorbed m tbe philosophical studies of tbe schools, 
but at the same tune recruiting a staff of ofBcers for 
bis army from among tbe young Bomans of wealth 
and family n bom it was important be should attach 
to bis partj , and who were all eagerness to make bis 
cause their onn. Horace, infected by tbe general 
enthusiasm, jomed bis standard, and, though then onlj 
tnenty-two, without experience, and with no special 
aptitude, physical or mental, for a mibtary life, be was 
intrusted by Brutus with tbe command of a legion 
Tliere is no reason to suppose that be owed a command 
of such impoitance to any dearth of men of good 
family qualified to act as officers. It is, therefore 
onlj reasonable to conclude, tbat even at thiR earl\ 
period be was recogmsed in the bnlbant societa 
around him as a man of mark , and that Brutus, before 
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selecting liini, lind tliorouglily satisfied hu 
lie possessed qualities ulucli justified so grei 
tion from ordmaiy rules, as the commission 
sponsible a charge to a freedman’s son Th 
gai 0 his commander satisfaction we know f 
self The line (Epistles, I 23), “ Me pr, 
belli pi acinsse domique ," — 

“ At home, ns in the field, I made my uaj, 
And kept it, with the first men of the day 

can be read m no other sense But while Ho 
beyond aU doubt, made himself a strong 
fnends who could appreciate his gemns and s 
quahties, his appomtment as mihtaiy tribum 
jealousy among some of his brother officers, i 
sidered that the command of a Eoman legior 
have been reserved for men of nobler bl 
jealousy at which he said, with his usual i 
many years afterwards (vSatires, I vn 45), he 
reason either to be surprised or to complain. 

In B 0 43, Brutus, with Ins army, passe 
Macedonia to join Cassius in Asia Minor, and 
took his part m their subsequent active and I 
campaign there Of this wo get some shgl 
dental ghmpses m his works Thus, for e 
(Odes, n 7), we find him renundmg his cc 
Pompeius Varus, how 

“ Full oft they sped the hngermg day 
Quaffing hnght wine, as in our tents we 
With Syrian spikenard on our glistening hai 
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The Synan spikenard, Malohathnim Sijnum, 
the locahty Again, in the epistle to his fnend Bnlla- 
tins (Epistles, L 11), ivlio is making a tour m Asia, 
Horace speaks of several places as if &om vivid recol- 
lection In his nsnal dramatic manner, he makes 
BuUatius answer his mquines as to how he likes the 
places he has seen — 

“ You Inoio what Yebedos is like , so hare, 

With Gahu or Fidenje ’twonld compare , 

Yet there, methihks, I would accept my lot. 

My friends forgetting, by mv fnends forgot, 

Stand on the cliff at distance, and survey 
The stormy sea-god’s wild Titamc play ” (C ) 

Horace himself had manifestly watched the angry 
surges from the cliffs of Lebedos But a more interest- 
ing record of the Asiatic campaign, masmuch as it is 
probably the earliest specimen of Horace’s avnting 
which we have, occurs m the Seventh Satire of the 
First Book Fersius, a nch trader of Clazomeno, has 
a lawsmt mth Kupdius, one of Brutus’s officers, who 
went by the mckname of “ Kmg ” Brutus, m his 
character of qumstor, has to decide the dispute, which 
in the hands of the principals degenerates, as disputes 
so conducted generally do, mto a personal squabble 
Persius leads off with some onental flattery of the 
general and his suite Brutus is “Asia’s sun,” and 
tbcj the ‘ propitious stars,” all but Bupilius, who 
Was 

“That pest, 

The Dog, whom bu^^bandraen detest.” 
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Rupilius, an old hand at slang, xephos mth a volley 
of rough sarcasms, “ such as among the vineyai-ds fly,” 
and 

“ Would make the passer by 
Shout filthy names, hut shoufang fly” — 

a description of vintage slang which is as true to day 
as it was then. The conclusion is curious, as a pun- 
ning allusion to the hereditaiy fame of Brutus as a 
puller - doma of kings, which it must have required 
some courage to pubhsh, when Augustus was omnipo- 
tent in Rome 

“ But Grecian Pemus, after he 
Had been besprinkled plenteously 
With gall Itahc, cnes, ‘By all 
The gods above, on thee I call, 

Oh Brutus, thou of old renown. 

For putting kings completely down. 

To save ua ' Wherefore do you not 
Despatch this King here on the spot ? 

One of the tasks is *1113, beheve, 

Which you are destmed to achieve ' 

This is just such a squib as a young fellow might 
be expected to dash off for the amusement of his 
brother offlcers, whde the mcident which led to it 
was yet fresh in their minds Shght as it is, one 
feels sure its preservation by so severe a critic of lus 
own wntmgs as Horace was due to some charm of 
association, or possibly to the fact that m it he had 
made his first essay in satire 

The defeat of Brutus at Phihppi (b o 42) brought 
Horace’s mihtary career to a close Even before this 
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decisne event, tis dream of tlie re-esta'blis'hment of 
liberty and the old Eoman constitution had probably 
begun to fide aivay, under his actual experience of the 
true aims and motives of the mass of those 'whom 
Brutus and Cassius had lutlierto been leading to vic- 
torv, and satiatmg vath plunder Young aristocrats, 
vrho sneered at the freedmon’s sou, vrere not likely to 
found anv system of hberty -worthy of the nam^ or to 
use Euciess for nobler purposes than those of selfish 
ambition Pightmg -was not Horace’s vocation, and 
■with the death of Brutus and those nobler spirits, -who 
fell at Phihppi rather than survive their hopes of free- 
dom, his motive for fightmg was at an end To pro- 
long a contest which its leaders had surrendered in 
despair was hopeless. He did not, therefore, hke 
Pompeius Yams anu others of his friends, 30m the 
party which, for a tune protracted tne struggle under 
the younger Pompey But hke his great leader, he 
had fought for a prmciple , nor could he have regarded 
otherwise than with horror the men avho had oamr- 
thro-wn Bratus, reeking as thev we-e -with the blood of 
a thousand proscriptions, and reckless as they luid 
shown themselves of evera civil right and social obli- 
gation. As httle, therefore, was he inclmed to follow 
the example of others of lus distinguished friends and 
conipinions m arms, sndi as Yalenus Alessalla and 
jHhus Lamia, who not merely made their peace -with 
Antoni and Octavius, hut cemented it bv taking ser- 
•vicc m tbeir army 



CHAPTER IL 


nmn's to noiir A>Trn iiATTLr of rinum — 
JAni\ rorMs 

A\aiIj1\g himself of tho amnesty proclaimed by the 
conquerors, Horace found his ^vay back to Roma TTih 
fathers as dcad^ how long before is not knoivn If 
tho little propert} at Veniisia had remained unsold, 
it iras of course confiscated 'Whon the lands of men, 
like Virgil, who had taken no active part in "the 
pohticai conflicts of the day, were being seized to 
satisfj the rapacity of a mercenary soldiery, Horace’s 
paternal acres were not likely to escape In Rome 
lie found himself penniless How to live -was the 
question , and, fortunately for literature, “ chdl pen- 
ury” did not ropiess, but, on the contrary, stimulated 
his “ noble rage ” 

“ Bated in spint, and -Rutli pinions clipped, 

Of all the means my father left me stripped, 

"Want stared me in the face, then and there 
I took to Ecnbbling verse in sheer despair ” 

Despoiled of his means, and smartmg with defeat, 
Horace was just in tho state of mind to strike vigor- 
A. c voL VI B 
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oTialy at men and manners -wIucIl lie did not like 
Young, ardent, constitutionally hot m temper, eager to 
assert, amid the general cliaos of morals puhlic and 
private, the higher principles of the philosophic schools 
from -which he had so recently come, irritated hy the 
thousand mortihcations to -winch a man of cultivated 
tastes and keenly ahve to heauty is exposed in a 
luxurious city, -where -the prizes he values most are 
earned off, yet scarcely -valued, hy the -wealthy -vulgar, 
he -was especiahy open to the besettmg temptation of 
clever young men to -wnte satire, and to -write it in a 
merciless spint As he says of himself (Odes, I 16), 

“ In youth’s pleasant sprmg-time. 

The shafts of my passion at random I flung, 

And, daahmg headlong mto petulant rhyme, 

1 recked neither where nor how fiercely I stung” 

Youth 18 always intolerant, and it is so easy to he se- 
vere, so seductive to say hnlliant things, whether they 
he true or not But there came a day, and it came 
soon, when Horace saw that triumphs gained m this 
■way were of httle value, and when he was anxious 
that his friends should jom -with him in consigning 
lus smart and scuml hues {celeres et enmmosos lambos) 
to ohh-vioii. The amende for some early lampoon 
■\vhich ho makes in the Ode just quoted, though osten- 
sibly addressed to a lady who had been its -victim, 
"w as prohahly intended to cover a -wider field 

Personal satire is always popular, hut the fame it 
begets IS hought dearly at the cost of lifelong enmities 
and many after-regrets That Horace in bin early 
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■\vntings ■\vns j)ersona] nnd abusive is very clear, both 
from lus own language nnd from a few of tlie poems 
of tins class and period which survive Some of 
these hai e no i alue, except as showing how badly even 
Horace could -write, and how sedulously the better 
feeling and better taste of lus nper 3 ears led him to 
ai Old that most a ortliless form of satire which attacks 
where rejomder is impossible, and irritates the temper 
but cannot possibly amend the heart In others, the 
lash IS apphed ivith no less justice than vigour, as m 
the follov ing invective, the fourth of the Epodes — 

“ Such hate as nature meant to be 
’Tmxt lamb and nolf I feel for thee, 

"Whose hide by Spanish scourge is tanned. 

And legs stdl bear the fetter’s brand ' 

Though of your gold you strut so vain, 

"Wealth cannot change the knave m gram. 

How ! see yon not, when stndmg down 
The Via Sacra* m your gown 
Good six ells -wide, the passers there 
Turn on you -inth indignant stare ? 

‘ This VTetch,’ such gibes your ear invade, 

‘ By the Triumvirs’ t scourges flayed, 

Till even the cner shirked his toil. 

Some thousand acres ploughs of soil 
Falemian, and -with his nags 
"Wears out the Appian highway’s flags , 

Nay, on the foremost seats, despite 
Of Otho, sits and apes the knight. 

* The Sacred "Way, leading to the Capitol, a favounte lounge 
+ "When a slave ivas bemg scourged, under the orders of the 
Tnninvin Capitales, a public cner stood hy, and proclaimed the 
nature of his crime 
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Wtat toots it to clespatcli a fleet 
So large, so heavy, so complete, 

Agamst a gang of rascal knaves. 

Thieves, corsairs, hiiccaneers, and slaves. 

If viUam of such vulgar breed 
Is m the foremost rank to lead 1 

Modem critics may differ as to whom this bitter 
mvective was aimed at, but there could have been 
no doubt on that subject in Rome at the tune. And 
if, as there is every reason to conclude, it was levelled 
at Sextus hlenas, the hues, when first shown about 
among Horace’s fnends, must have told with great 
effect, and they were likely to be remembered long 
after the infamous career of this double-dyed traitor 
had come to a close Menas was a freedman of 
Pompey the Great, and a trusted officer of his son 
Sextus * Ho had recently (b c 38) carried over with 
him to Augustus a portion of Pompey’s fleet which 
u as under his command, and betrayed mto his hands 
the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. For this act of 
treachery he was loaded with wealth and honours , 
and when Augustus, next year, fitted out a nai al ex- 
pedition agamst Sextus Pompeius, Menas received a 
command It ivas probably lucky for Horace that 
this svraggermg upstart, who was not hkely to be 
bcrupulous as to his means of rei enge, went over the 
1 er\ next } car to his former master, whom he again 
abandoned ivithin a year to sell himself once more 

* Shat cspcwc has introduced lam m '‘Antoni nnd Cleopatra ” 
''long with ilcnccratca and Vamus, as " fnenda to Sextus 
I'ompcms ” 
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to A(ig Tlmt istuto politician put it out of his 

poi.cr tu plaA furtlicr tncks ^\lth tho fleet, by giving 
liim 1 tomnianil in Pmnonia, -nhero ho ivns killed, 
Ji c "G at till siege of Siscia, tho modem Sissok 
TJioiigli Horace ivas probably best known m Eomo 
in tlicsc nrh (h3s as a iiTiter of lampoons and satirical 
poems, in n hiih the bitterness of his models Archilo- 
chus and Lucihus n as aimed at not verj’’ successfullj — 
for billinioss and personal rancour More not natural to 
the 111 in — he showed m other compositions signs of 
the true poetic spint, which afteni aids found expres- 
sion m the consummate graio and finish of his Odes 
To this class belongs tho following poem (Fpode 16 ), 
which, from internal eandenco, appears to have been 
avnften n c 40 , nhen the state of Italy, convulsed by 
civil Mar, Mas well calculated to fill him with despan 
Honice had frequent occasion between this period 
and the battle of Actium, uhen the defeat and death 
of Anton}’’ closed the long struggle for supremaci’^ be- 
tween him and Octavius, to appeal to his country- 
men against the waste of the best blood of Italy m 
ci’vil fraj, which might have been better spent m 
subduing a foreign foe, and spreading the lustre of the 
Eoman arms But if we are to suppose this ]ioem 
written when the tidings of tho bloody mcidents of 
the Perusian campaign had araved in Borne, — the 
reduction of the to’wn of Penisia by fanune, and the 
massacre of from two to three hundred prisoners al- 
most all of equestrian or senatorial rank, — mo can 
well understand the feelmg under which the poem is 
written. 
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To THE IloiiA:? People. 

Anotber age in civil -wars ■wdl soon be spent and worn, 

And by ber native strength onr Rome be nTecked and over- 
borne. 

That Home, the Marsians could not crush, ivho border on 
our lands, 

Nor the shock of threatening Porsena with his Etruscan 
hands. 

Nor Capua’s strength that rivalled ours, nor Spartacus the 
stem, 

Nor the faithless Allobrogian, who stdl for change doth 
yearn. 

Ay, what Germania’s blue-eyed youth quelled not with 
ruthless sword. 

Nor Hannibal by our great sires detested and abhorred, 

"We shall destroy with impious hands imbmed m brothers 
gore, 

And wild beasts of the wood shall range our native land 
once more, 

A foreign foe, alas ' shall tread The City’s ashes down, 

And his horse's rmging hoofs shall smite her places of 
renown. 

And the bones of great Qmrmus, now rebgionsly enshrmed, 
Shall be flung by sacrilegious hands to the sunshine and the 
wind. 

And if ye all from ills so dire ask how yourselves to free. 
Or such at least as would not hold your lives unworthily, 
No better counsel can I urge, than that which erst inspired 
The stout Phocmans when from their doomed city they re- 
tired. 

Their fields, their household gods, their shnnes surrender- 
ing ns a prey 

To the vnld boar and the ravening wolf , * so we, in our 
dismav, 

* The story of the Phocwans is told by Herodotus (Ch 166) 
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Where’er our rrandenug steps may chance to carry us should 

go, 

Or ■wheresoe’er across the seas the fitful ■wjnds may blow 
How thmk ye then ? If better course none offer, why should 
we 

Not seize the happy auspices, and boldly put to sea ? 

But let us swear this oath , — “ Whene’er, if e’er shall come 
the time, 

Rocks upwards from the deep shall float, return shall not 
he enme , 

Nor we be loath to back our sails, the ports of home to seek, 
When the waters of the Po shall lave Matinnra’s nited peak. 
Or skyey Apenmnus do'wn mto the sea be rolled. 

Or ■wild unnatural desires such monstrous revel hold, 

That m the stag's endearments the tigress shall dehght, 

And the turtledove adulterate ■with the falcon and the 
kite, 

That unsuspicious herds no more shaR tawny hons fear, 

And the he-goat, smoothly sleek of skm, through the biiny 
deep career ' ” 

This having sworn, and what beside may our retummg stay. 
Straight let us aR, this City’s doomed mhabitants, away. 

Or those that nse above the herd, the few of nobler soul , 

The craven and the hopeless here on then iR-starred beds 
may lolL 

Ye who can feel and act hke men, this woman’s wad give 
o’er, 

And fly to regions far away beyond the Etruscan shore ' 

When their city was attacked by Harpagus, they retired m a 
body to make way for the Persians, who took possession of it 
They subsequently returned, and put to the sword the Persian 
gamson which had been left m it by Horpagus. “ Afterwards, 
when this vras accomplished, they pronounced temble impreca 
tions on any who should desert the fleet besides this, they sunk 
a mass of molten iron, and sworo that they would never return 
to Phocaea until it should appear again " 
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The cirdiiig ocean waits ns, then away, nhere nature 
smiles, 

To those fair lands, those hhssM lands, the rich and happy 
Mes ' 

"Where Ceres year hy vear croivns all the vmtilled land with 
sheaves, 

And the vine with purple clusters droops, unpruned of all 
her leaves , 

"Where the olive huds and hurgeons, to its promise ne er 
untrue, 

And the russet fig adorns the tree, that graffshoot never 
knew , 

Where honey from the hollow oaks doth ooze, and ciyEtal 
nlla 

Come dancmg don n with tihklmg feet from the skj -divid- 
mg hills , 

There to the pails the she-goats come, without a master's 
word, 

And home with udders hnmmmg broad returns the friendly 
herd- 

There round the fold no surly bear its midmght prowl doth 
make, 

N or teems the rank and heavmg sod with the adder and the 
snake , 

There no contagion smites the flocks, nor blight of any star 
With furj' of remorseless heat the sweltering herd ■5 doth 
mar 

Nor this the only bliss that waits us there, where drenching 
rams 

By watery Eurus swept along ne’er devastate the plams. 
Nor are the swelhng seeds burnt up witbm the thirsty clods, 
So kindl} blends tbe seasons there the Kmg of all the Gods 
That shore tbe Argonautic barks stout rowers never gamed, 
Xor tbe wdy she of Colchis with step unchaste profaned , 
The sails of Sidon’s gaUeys ne’er u ere wafted to that strand, 
Nor ever rested on its slopes Ulysses’ todwom hand 
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For Tiijntcr, ■v\licn lie ■with bnss the Golden Age alloyed, 
Tint bhf--rn1 ngion ret apart by llic good to be enjoyed , 
With bi-n'? and then luth iron he the ages seared, bat ye. 
Good men and true, to that bngbt home nnse and follow 
me' 

This poem, Lonl Lytton Jins truly said, “has the 
character of joulh in its defects and its beauties The 
redundance of its dcscnptno passages is in marked 
contrast to the terseness of description which Horace 
studies in his Odes , and there is something declama- 
tory in its general tone which is at variance with the 
simpler utterance of Ijuacal art. On the other band, 
it has all the warmth of genumo passion, and in 
sheer vigour of composition Horace has rarely excelled 
It” 

Tlie idea of the Happy Isles, referred to in the 
poem, was a familiar one vnth the Greek poets They 
became m time confounded with the Elysian fields, on 
which the spirits of the departed good and great en- 
joj ed perpetual rest. It is as such that Ulysses men- 
tions them m Tennyson's noble monologue — 

“ It may be that the gulfs shall vro'^b vs down, 

It may be wo shall reach the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew ” 

These islands were supposed to be in the far west, and 
were probably the poetical amphfication of some voy- 
ager’s account of the Canaries or of Madeira. There 
has always been a region beyond the boundaries of 
civilisation to which the poet’s fancy has turned for 
ideal happiness and peace. The difference between 
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ancient and modem is, that matenal comforts, as in this 
epode, enter largely into the dream of the ancient, 
■while independence, heauty, and grandeur are the chief 
elements in the modem picture — 

“ Larger consteUatioiis bnmmg, mello'w moons and happy 
shies, 

Breadth of Tropic shade and palms m cluster, knots of 
Paradise 

Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag. 
Slides the hird o’er lustrous woodland, droops the trader 
from the crag , 

Droops the heavy-blossomed bo'wer, hangs the beavy-fnuted 
tree. 

Summer Isles of Eden lymg m dark-purple spheres of sea.” 

To the same class of Horace’s early poems, though pro- 
hahly a few years later m date, belongs the follo'Wing 
euloginm of a coxmtrylife and its innocent enjoyments 
(Epode 2), the leading idea of -which -was embodied 
by Pope m the familiar hnes, -wonderful for finis h as 
the production of a hoy of eleven, heginning 

“Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres hound.” 

With characteristic irony Horace puts his fancies mto 
the mouth of Alphius, a miserly money-lender Ho 
one yearns so keenly for the country and its imagined 
pea'’e ns the oi erworked city man, -when Ins pulse is 
lo-w and his spirits -weaiy -with had air and the reaction 
of over excitement , no one, as a rule, is more apt to 
tiro of the homely and uneventful life ivluch the country 
oiTcrs, or to find that, for him at least, its quietude 
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does not bring peaco It is not, therefore, at all out 
of keeping, although cntics have taken exception to 
the poem on this ground, that Horace makes Alphius 
rhapsodise on the charms of a rural life, and hai mg 
tned them, creep backmthm the year to his moncj - 
bags and his ten per cent It v os, beside”?, a fai our- 
ito doctnne vrith him, 11111011 he is constantlj enforc- 
mg m his later vorks, that eicrjbody cmics his 
neighbour’s pursuits — until he tries them 

Anrnios 

Hnppj the man, m hus} scheme'! un«hillc(l, 

"Who, Innng snnph, like our 'ires of old, 

Tills the few acre'', which his father tilled. 

Vexed by no thoughts of iism^ or gold , 

Tlie shnlliiig clarion ne’er his slumher maro, 

Nor quails he at the howl of nnpn '^eas , 

ITc shuu» the forum, with its word\ jar^ 

Nor at a great man’s door con'!riits to free-c, 

Tlio tender anno-dioot';, Iniddmu into life 
He with the statvU ]ioplar tia'c doth wid, 

Lopping the frin!le‘=" l!nmhe<: arilli In'? 1 iiifi\ 

And frnifting shoota of pMuni^e in tin ir st 'a 1 ; 
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Aji 1 l'nn^;ui^ fiirlli fn-m In r \ull [< mhd store 
A itr of ^^ln• , ttiL \ inti:* of tlio M'lr, 

ih nn utijmrvlnHil ftict, — uli tlicn, not more 
t'otslil flu'ia t Lticnii" o\‘:tcr' guu me cliccr, 

Or tilt rirJi tnrhfit, or tin <laint\ cimr, 

If I \t r to nnr tin winters liliL't 
''lio’ilil (ln\i tin III in its fur\ from afar, 

Xor Wi lx to iiiL n wdcointr npxst 

Tim Afrn luii or tin Ionic snipe, 

linn oli\( ' ill wl< giitliircd from the tree, 

Til it Inngs ahrtnd its dnstem rich and ripe, 

Or sorrel, that doth lo\t the jiiei'nit lea, 

Or iinllowii wliok-omc for the body’s need, 

Or Iamb foredoometl upon 'ome festal daj 
In oifi ring to the gnardinn gods to bleed, 

Or Kidlmg whieh the wolf linlh marked forprej' 

■Wh it J03, nnndst such feasts, to see the sheep. 

Full of the jnslnre, hiirrjing Iioinewnrds come. 

To see the weaned oxen, as the} creep. 

Dragging the upturned ploughshare slowlj homo ’ 

Or, ranged around the bnglit and blazing hearth, 

To see the binds, a liouse's surest wealth, 

Beguile the eaening antli their simple mirth, 

And all the chceifulness of rosj health ' 

Tims spake the miser Alphius , and, bent 
Upon a country life, called in amain 
Tlie money lie at nsiir} had lent , — 

But ere the mouth w as out, ’twas lent agam 

In tins charming sketch of the peasant’s Iifo it n 
easy to sec that Horace is driwing tivni uatiuv Uko 
Bums m Ins more olahoMte pioture I'i tin' v'ttava 
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Saturday Night ” Horace had obviously watched closely 
the ways of the peasantry round his Apulian home, as 
he did at a later date those of the Sahine country, and 
to this we owe many of the most delightful passages 
m his works He omits no opportunity of contrasting 
then punty of morals, and the austere seH-denial of 
then life, with the luxurious hahits and reckless vice of 
the city hfe of Home Thus, in one of the finest of his 
Odes (Book IIL 6), after pamting with a few masterly 
strokes what the matrons and the fast young ladies of 
the imperial city had hecome, it was not from such as 
these, he continues, that the noble youth sprang “ who 
dyed the seas with Carthaginian gore, overthrew Pyr- 
rhus and great Antiochus and direful Hanmbal,” con- 
cludmg m words which contrast hy their suggestive 
terseness at the same time that they suggest comparison 
with the elaborated fulness of the epode just quoted — 

“ But they, of rustic wamors wight 
The manly oflfspnng, learned to smite 
The sod inth Sahme spade, 

And faggots they had cut, to hear 
Home from the forest, whensoe’er 
An austere mother hade , 

“ What time the sun began to change 
The shadows through the mountain range. 

And took the yoke away 
From the o’erwcaned o\en, and 
His parting car proclaimed at hand 
The kmdbest hour of day ” 

Another of Horaces juvendo poems, nniquo in sub- 
ject on m treatment (Epode 6), gives evidence of a 
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picturesque power of the highest hind, stimulating the 
imagination, and swaj mg it m ith the feelings of pity and 
terror in n way to make us regret that ho uTote no others 
in a similar vein "Wo find ourseh es at nudmght m the 
gardens of the sorceress Canidia, whither a hoy of good 
family — ^liis rank hoing clearly indicated hy the refer- 
ence to his purple toga and hiiUa — has been earned off 
from Ins home His temfied evclamations, a\ ith which 
the poem opens, as Canidia and her three assistants 
surround him, glarmg on him, mth looks significant of 
their deadly purpose, tlirough hind flames fed with 
the usual ghastly ingredients of a witch’s fire, carry 
us at once into the horrors of the scene While one 
of the hags sprinkles her hell-drops through the ad- 
joining house, another is casting up earth from a pit, 
in which the hoy is presently imbedded to the chin, 
and killed hy a frightful process of slow torture, m 
order that a love phdtre of irresistible power may he 
concocted from his hver and spleen The tune, the 
place, the actors are brought before us with singular 
dramatic power Camdia’s burst of wonder and rage 
that the spells she deemed all-powerful have been coun- 
teracted by some sorceress of skill supenor to her own, 
gives great reahty to the scene , and the curses of the 
dying boy, launched with tragic vigour, and closmg with 
a touch of beautiful pathos, brmgitto an effective close 
The speculations as to who and what Canidia was, 
m which scholars have run not, are conspicuous for 
absurdity, even among the wild and ndiculous conjec- 
tures as to the personages named by Horace in which 
the commentators have indulged That some weE- 
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knoxm person "was tlie original of Canidia is estremelj 
protaWe, for professors of 'vntclicrafb aliounded at the 
tune, combining Terr freqnentlr, like their modem suc- 
cessors, the arts of Aledea vnth the attributes of Dame 
Quickly TThat more natural than for a young poet 
to vrork up an effective picture out of the abundant 
suggestions rrhich the current stones of such creatures 
and their domgs presented to his hand 1 The popular 
hehef m then poiver, the picturesque conditions under 
uhich then spells ivere irrought, the mid passions m 
ivhich lay the secret of then hold upon the creduhtr 
of then victims, offered to the Homan poet, just as 
they did to our omi Elrzahethan dramatists, a comhina- 
tion of materials most favonrahle tor poetic treatment 
But that Horace had, as many of his cntics contenl, a 
feeling of personal vamty, the pique of a discarded 
lover, to avenge, is an assumption nholly mthont Trar- 
xant. He rvas the last man, at any time or under any 
circumstances, to have had any rel itions of a personal 
nature mth a vroman of Camdia’s class. However 
inclined he may have been to use her and her prac- 
tices for poetic purposes he manifestly not only saw 
through the abmrdity of her pretensions, hut laughed 
at her miserable impotence, and meant that otliers 
should do the same It seems to he impossible to 
read the 8th of his First Book of his Satires, and not 
come to this conclusion That satire consists of the 
mmologuc of a garden go 1, set np in the garden which 
Jlmcenas had begun to lay out on the Esqmline Hall 
1 hi3 spot had until recentlr been the bunal-grotind of 
tho Boman poor, a quarter noisome ba day and the 
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haiint of tluoves and beasts of prey by nigbt. On tbis 
obscene spot, bttered with sbulls and dead men’s bones, 
Canidia and her accompbce Sagana are again introduced, 
‘Jigguig a Jilt -ivitb tbeir nails, into wbicb they pour 
the blood of a coal-black ewe, wbicb they bad pre- 
viously torn limb-meal, 

“ So to evoke the shade and soul 
Of dead men, and from these to \mng 
Responses to their questiomng ” 

They have with them two effigies, one of wax and 
the other of wool — the latter the larger of the two, 
and overbearing the other, avhich cowers before it, 

“ Like one that stands 
Beseeching m the hangman’s hands 
On Hecate one, Tisiphone 
The other caUs , and you might see 
Serpents and hell-hounds thread the dark, 

Whilst, these vile orgies not to maik. 

The moon, aU bloody red of hue, 

Behmd the massive tombs withdrew ” 

The hags pursue their mcantations , higher and higher 
flames their ghastly fire, and the grizzled wolves and 
spotted snakes slink m terror to their holes, as the 
shneks and muttered spells of the beldams make the 
moon-forsaken night more hideous But after pding 
up his horrors wuth the most elaborate skill, as if in 
the view of some terrible climax, the poet makes them 
collapse into utter farce Disgusted by them intrusion 
on hifl privacy, the Pnapus adopts a simple but ox- 
ceedin^y wulgar expedient to alarm these appalhng 
hags In an mstant they fall mto the most abject 
A 0 VoL VL 
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terror, suspend their incantations, and, tucking up their 
skirts, make off for the more comfortable quarters of 
the city as fast as their trembling limbs can carry 
them — Caoidia, the great enchantress, droppmg her 
false teeth, and her attendant Sagana parting company 
•with her -wig, by the -way — 

“'While you 

With laughter long and loud might rieu 
Then herhs, and charmed adders ■wound 
In mystic cods, bestrew the ground ” 

And yet grave scholars gravely ask us to heheve 
that Camdia -was an old mistress of the poet’s 1 These 
poems e'vndently made a success, and Horace returned 
to the theme m his 17th Epode Here he "writes as 
though he had been put under a spell by Camdia, in 
revenge for his former calumnies about lier 

“ My youth has fled, my rosy hue 
Turned to a wan and hvid blue , 

Blanched by thy mixtures is my ban , 

No respite have I from despair 

Tlie days and mghts, they wax and wane. 

Yet bring me no release from pain , 

Nor can I ease, howe’er I gasp, 

The spasm, which holds me m its grasp ” 

Here we have aU the w eU-knomn symptoms of a 
man imder a mahgn magical influence In this ex- 
tremity Horace affects to recant all the mischief he has 
formerly spoken of the enchantress Let her name -what 
penance ho ■will, he is ready to perform it If a hun- 
dred steers -will appease her -wrath, they are hers , or 
if she prefers to ho sung of as the chaste and good, and 
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to range atovo tlio spheres as a golden star, his lyre is 
at her sei\ ice Her parentage is as unexceptionable as 
her hfe is pure, hut -while ostentatiously disclaiming his 
libels, the poet takes care to insinuate them ane-w, by 
apostrophising her in conclusion, thus - 

“ Thou ivho dost ne’er in haghke wont 
Among the tombs of paupers hunt 
For ashes newly laid m ground. 

Love-charms and philtres to compound, 

Thy heart is gentle, pure thy hands.” 

Of course, Canidia is not moUified by such a recan- 
tation as this The man who, 

“ Branding^her name -with ill renown, 

Made her the talk of all the town,” 

is not so hghtly to he forgiven 

“ You’d have a speedy doom ? But no, 

It shall be lingering, sharp, and slow ” 

The pangs of Tantalus, of Prometheus, or of Sisyphus^ 
are but the types of what his shall be Let him try to 
hang, dro-wn, stab himself — his efforts will be vain — 

“ Then comes my hour of triumph, then 
rn goad you tdl you -wnthe agam , 

Then shall yon curse the enl hour 
You made a mockery of my power ” 

She then triumphantly reasserts the powers to which 
she lays claim. What' I, she exclaims, who can waste 
life os the waxen image of my -victim melts before my 
magic fire* — I, who can bnng do-wn the moon from her 

* Thus Hocate in Middleton’s “ -Witcli” assures to the Duchess 
of Glo’ster “ u sudden and subtle death’* to her victiui 
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sphere, evoke the dead from tlieir ashes, and tom the 
affections hy my philtres, — 

“ Shall I my potent art hemoan 
Ar impotent ’gainst thee alone ? ” 

Surely aU this is as pmely the -^ork of imagmation 
as jMiddleton’s “Witch,” or the Hags in “llacheth,” 
or in Goethe’s ‘Haust’ Horace used Camdia as a 
hyvord for all that Tvas hateful in the creatures of her 
craft, filthy as they were m their hves and odious m 
then- persons His hterary and other friends were as 
fanuhar with her name m this sense as n e are with 
those of Squeers and Micawher, as types of a class, 
and the joke was weU understood .when, many years 
after, m the 8th of his Second Book of Satires, he 
said that Hasidienus’s dinner-party broke up without 
then eatmg a morsel of the dishes after a certain point, 
— “ As if a pestilential blast from Canidia’s throat, 
more venomous than that of African vipers, had swept 
across them ” 

“His picture made in iviu:, and gentlj molten 
By a blue fire, kindled with dead men s eyes, 

■Win waste him by degrees ’’ — 

An old delusion Wo find it in Theocritus, whero a girl, for 
saken by her lover, resorts to the same desperate restorabve 
(Idjllsu 28) — 

“As tins image of wax I melt here by aidance demomo, 
Mvndian Delphis shall so molt with love s passion anon ’’ 

Again Omd (Heroides vi £»1) makes Hypsipylc say of ilcdea 

“Tlie absent she hinds with her spells, and figures of wax she 
deMscs, 

And in their agonised spleen fine pomted needles she thrusts ” 



CHAPTER m 

lITTnODtJCTIOX TO M^CENAS — THE JOtTRNEY TO BnTOElTSrOM 

Horace had not been long in Rome, after his return 
from Greece, before he had made himself a name. 
With nhat he got from the booksellers, or possibly by 
the help of fnends, he had purchased a patent place m' 
the Quaestor’s department, a sort of clerkship of the 
Treasury, -which he continued to hold for many years, 
if not indeed to the close of his life The duties -were 
light, but they demanded, and at aU events had, his 
occasional attention, even after he -was otherwise pro- 
vided for Being his own — bought by his own 
money — it may have gratified Ins love of indepen- 
dence to feel that, if the worst came to the worst, 
he had his official salary to fall back upon Among 
his friends, men of letters are at this time, as might 
have been expected, found to be most conspicu- 
ous Yirgil, avho had recently been despoiled, hke 
himself, of his paternal property, took occasion to hrmg 
his name before Mfecenas, tbe confidential ad-^ iser and 
minister of Octavius, m whom he bad himself found a 
helpful fnend This -was followed up by the commen- 
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dation of Vanus, already celebrated as a writer of Epic 
poetry, and wbose tragedy of “ Thyestes,” if we are to 
trust Quintdian, was not unwortliy to rank with the 
best tragedies of Greece Miecenas may not at first 
have been too well disposed towards a follower of the 
republican party, who had not been sparing of his 
satire against many of the supporters and favourites of 
Octavius He sent for Horace, however (b o 39), 
and any prejudice on this score, if prejudice there was, 
was ultimately got over Mrecenas took time to form his 
estimate of the man, and it was not tdl rune months 
after their first mterview that he sent for Horace again 
When he did so, however, it was to ask him to con- 
sider himself for the future among the number of his 
friends This part of Horace’s story is told vuth ad- 
mirable brevity and good feehng m the Satire from 
which we have already quoted, addressed to Maecenas 
(B L Sat C) a few years afteiwards 

“ Lucky I will not call myself, as though 
Thj fnendship I to mere good fortune owe 
No chance it was secured me thj regards, 

But Virgd first, that best of men and hards, 

And then kmd Vanus mentioned vhat I vas 
Before ) on brought, with many a faltenng pause, 
Droppmg some few hnef words (for bashfulness 
Robbed me of utterance) I did not profess 
Tliat I was sprung of hncage old and great. 

Or used to canter roimd mi own estate 
On Satureian barb, hut what and who 
I iras as plamlv told As usual, j ou 
Brief ansii er make me I retire, and then, 

Some nine months after, summoning me again, 
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You bid me ’inongat 3 our £nends assume a place 
And proud I feel tint thus I ■s\ on your gnce, 

Not b\ an aucestr3 long loioivn to fame, 

But b}- nu" life, and lieart devoid of blame.” 

The name of Ikliecenas is from this tune inseparably- 
associated inth tliat of Horace From ivliat httle is 
authentically’ known of him, this much may’ be gathered 
He n as a man of great genenil accomplishment, veil 
a crscd in the literature both of Greece and Home, de- 
voted to hteraturc and the society of men of letters, a 
lover of the fine arts and of natural history, a connois- 
seur of gems and precious stones, fond of hving in a 
grand stylo, and of surroimdmg himself -with people 
who amused him, without bemg always very particular 
as to who or what (hey were For the mdulgence of 
all these tastes, his great wealth was more than suffi- 
cient Ho reclaimed the Esquihne hdl from bemg the 
pubhc nuisance we have already described, laid it out 
in gardens, and m the midst of these built himself a 
sumptuous palace, where the Church of Santa Mana 
Maggiore now stands, from which he commanded a 
superb anew of the country lookmg towards Tivoh 
To this palace, salubrious from its spacious size and the 
elevation of its site, Augustus, when ill, had himself 
earned from his o-wn modest mansion, and from its 
lofty’ belvedere tower Nero is said to have enjoyed the 
spectacle of Home m flames beneath him Y oluptuary 

and dilettante as Maecenas was, he was nevertheless, 
like most men of a sombre and melancholy tempera- 
ment, capable of great exertions , and he veiled under a 
cold extenor and reserved manners a habit of acute 
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otserration, a kind heart, and, in matters of public 
concern, a resolute mH This latent energy of char- 
acter, supported as it rvas hy a subtle knoivledge of 
mahkmd and a statesmanlike breadth of Tieir, contri- 
buted m no small degree to the ultimate triumph of 
Octamus Ciesar oi er his rivals, and to the successful 
establishment of the empire m his hands ^iVhen the 
news of Juhus Ciesar’s assassination reached the young 
Octavius, then only mneteen, m ApoUoma, it has been 
said that ilsecenas was in attendance upon him as his 
governor or tutor Be this so or not, as soon as 
Octavius appears in the pohtical arena as his uncle’s 
avenger, hfcecenas is found by his side In several 
most important negotiations he acted as his representa- 
tive Thus (b c 40), the year before Horace was in- 
troduced to him, he, along mth Cocceius Xerva, nego- 
tiated with Antony the peace of Bnmdusium, which 
resulted m Antony’s rU-starred mamage with C'esar’s 
sister Octavia Two years later he was again associated 
with Cocceius in asinular task, on which occasion 
Horace and Tiigd accompamed him to Brundusium 
He appears to have commanded in vinous expeditions, 
both naval and mihtary, but it was at Eomo and m 
Council that his services were chiefly sought , and he 
acted IS one of the chief advisers of Augustus down to 
about five years before bis death, when, either from dl 
health or some other unknown cause, he abandoned 
political bfc. ^tore than once be was cbar'''ed bv 
Augustus with the administration of the civil affairs 
of Italy dunng his own absence, intru'ded with Lis 
E"al, and empowered to open all bis letters addressed 
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to the Senate, and, if necessary, to alter their con- 
tents, so as to adapt them to the condition of affairs 
at home His aim, like that of Vipsanius Agnppa, 
who was in himself the Helson and 'W'ellmgton of 
the age, seems to have been to build up a umted 
and flourishing empire in the person of Augustus 
Whether from temperament or pohcy, or both, he set his 
face against the system of cruelty and estennmation 
which disgraced the triumvirate When Octavius was 
one day condemning man after man to death, Msecenas, 
after a vam attempt to reach bim on the tribunal, 
where he sat surrounded by a dense crowd, wrote upon 
his tablets. Singe tandem, Qarmfex ! — “ Eutcher, break 
off ' ” and flung them across the crowd mto the lap of 
Csesar, who felt the rebuke, and immediately quitted 
the judgment-seat His pohcy was that of concihation , 

and while bent on the estabbshment of a monarchy, 
from what we must fairly assume to have been a pat- 
riotic conviction that this form of government could 
alone meet the exigencies of the time, he endeavoured 
to combme this with a due regaid to mdmdual hbertj , 
and a free expression of mdividual opimon 

At the time of Horace’s mtroduction to him, Sfre- 
cenos was probably at his best, m the full vigour of his 
intellect, and ahve with the generous emotions -which 
must have animated a man bent ns he was on securing 
tranquiUity for the state, and healing the strife of fac- 
tions, which were threatening it vnth rum His chief 
relaxation from the fatigues of public life "wns, to all 
appearance, found m the society of men of letter^, and, 
judging by what Horace says (Satires, I 9), the vie 
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vntime of Ins social circle must have heeu cliainimg 
To be admitted ivitbiii it "was a privilege eagerly 
coveted, and ivitb good reason, for not only ■was this 
in itself a stamp of distmction, hut his parties ivere 
■well knoivn as the pleasantest m Home — 

“No house more free from all that’s base. 

In none cabals more out of place 
It hurts me not, if others he 
More nch, or better read than me , 

Each has his place.” 

Like many of his contemporaries, ■who ■were enunent 
m pohtical life, Msecenas devoted himself to active 
hterary "work — for he "wrote much, and on a variety of 
topics His taste in hterature ■was, however, better 
than his execution His style was diffuse, affected, 
and obscure , but Seneca, who teDs us this, and gives ^ 
some e"uimples which justify the cnticism, tells us 
at the same time that his genius ivas massive and 
mascidme {giande ct virile), and that he would have 
been eminent for eloquence, if fortune had not spoiled 
him However "vicious his oivn st-^le may have been, 
the man who encouraged three such "vyriters as Vugd, 
Propertius, and Horace, not to mention others of 
great repute, u hose works liavo perished, u as clearly a 
sound judge of a good stylo in others 

As years went on, and the cores of public life grew 
less onerous, habits of self-indulgence appear to have 
groivn upon Mmeonas It will probably be v oU, liow- 
01 er, to accept with some resen o what has been said 
against him on this head Then, as now, men of rank 
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and power were the Tictrma of calumnious gossips and 
slanderous pamphleteers His health became precari- 
ous Incessant sleeplessness spoke of an overtasked 
hram and shattered nerves Life ivas full of pain^ 
stdl he clung to it with a craven-hke tenacity So, 
at least, Seneca asserts, quotmg in support of his state- 
ment some very had verses hy Maecenas, which may 
he thus translated — 

“ Lame m feet, and lame m fingers, 

Crooked in back, with every tooth 
Battling in my head, yet, ’sooth, 

I’m content, so Me but bngers 
Gnaw my withers, rack my bones. 

Life, mere Me, for all atones ” 

In one view these Imes may certainly he construed to 
import the same sentiment as the speech of the miser- 
able Claudio in “ Measure for Measure,” — 

“ The weariest and most loathed worldly Me 
That age, ache, penury, and mipnsonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death” 

But, on the other hand, they may quite as fairly be 
regarded as merely giving expression to the tenet of 
the Epicurean philosophy, that however much we may 
suffer from physical pain or inconvenience, it is still 
possible to be happy “ We know what we are, ve 
know not what we may be 

Hot the least misfortune of Jliecenas was liis marriage 
to a woman whom he could neitlicr hvo ivith nor intli- 
out — separating hum and returning to her so often, that, 
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according to Seneca, he -was a thousand tunes mamed, 
yet never had hut one ■wife Pnends he had many, 
loyal and devoted friends, on ■whose society and sym- 
pathy he leant more and more as the years 'wore on 
Ho rarely starred from Borne, lovmg its smoke, its 
thronged and noisy streets, its "whirl of human pas- 
sions, as Johnson loved Bleet Street, or “ the SAveet 
shady side of Pall Mall,” better than all the verdure 
of Tivoli, or the soft airs and exquisite scenery of Baiai. 
He hired to read of these things, however, and may 
have found as keen a pleasure m the scenery of the 
‘ Georgies,’ or in Horace’s httle landscape pictures, as 
most men could have extracted from the scenes ■which 
they deaenhe 

Such was the man, ushered mto whoso presence, 
Horace, the reckless lampooner and satmst, found 
himself embarrassed, and at a loss for words Horace 
Avas not of the MncSycopbant class, who cannot “ keep 
their back straight in the presence of a great man , ” 
nor do a\ o think he had much of the nervous appre- 
hensiA encss of the poetic temperament "Why, then, 
slioidd ho have felt thus abashed ? Partly, it may 
have been, from natural diffidence at encounteniig 
a man to gam whoso goodAvill was a matter of no 
small importance, but whose goodivill, ho also knoir 
by report, was not easily won , and partly, to find 
himself face to face Avitli ono so conspicuously identi- 
fied Avith the cause against aa Inch ho bad fought, and 
the men Avlioni ho had hitherto had every reason to 
detest 

Once admitted by Mceconas to the inner circle of 
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lus fnends, Horace made Ins rvay tliere rapidly Tims 
we find lum, a few months aftem^ards, m the sprmg 
of B 0 37, gomg to Brimdusmm with Miecenas, who 
had been despatched thither on a nussion of great 
pubhc importance (Satires, I 6) The first term of 
the tnumvirate of Antony, Octaviiis, and Lepidus 
had expired at the close of the pievious year Ho 
fresh arrangement had been made, and Antony, alarmed 
at the growing power of Octa^’lll8 m Italy, had ap- 
peared off Bnmdusium with a fieet of 300 sail and a 
strong body of troops The Bmndusians — on a hmt, 

probably, from Octavius — forbade his landing, and 
he had to go on to Tarentmn, wliere terms were 
ultimately arranged for a renewal of the tnumi irate 
The moment was a critical one, for an open rupture 
between Octaanus and Antony was immuiont, which 
might well have proved disastrous to the former, had 
Antony joined his fleet to that of the jounger Pom- 
pey, which, without his aid, had already proved more 
than a match for the naval force of Octavius 

To judge by Horace’s narrative, all the fnends who 
accompanied Mieceuas on this occasion, except his co- 
adjutor, Cocceius Hen a, who had three years before 
been engaged with him on a similar mission to Bruii- 
dusium, were men vhoso thoughts verc giicii more to 
literature than to politics ITorace starts from Pome 
with Hchodorus, a celebrated ihelonciaii, and thev 
malvC their aiaj" veri leisiirch to Anxur (Tcmcuia), 
vhero Ihej are oaertahen In hraiceiias 

“’Taros fixed that vc should meet vath dear 

Mrcccnas and Cocceius hero. 
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Who -were upon a mission hoimd. 

Of consequence the most profound, 

For ivho so skilled the feuds to close 
Of those, once friends, u-ho noiv irere foes ? ” 

This IS the only allusion throughout the poem to the 
object of the journey The previous day, Horace had 
been baulked of his dinner, the water being so had, 
and his stomach so delicate, that he chose to fast rather 
than run the nsk of making himself ill with it. And 
now at Terracma he found his eyes, which were weak, 
so troublesome, that he had to dose them well with 
a black wash. These are the first mdications we get 
of habitual dehcacy of health, which, if not due 
altogether to the fatigues and exposure of his cam- 
paign with Brutus, had probably been increased by 
thenu 

“ Meanwhile beloved Maecenas came, 

Cocceius too, and brought with them 
Fonteius Capito, a man 
Endowed with every grace that can 
A perfect gentleman attend. 

And Antony’s especial friend.” 

Thej push on next day to Fomuce, and are amused 
at Fundi (Fondi) on the way by the consequential 
airs of the prefect of the place It would seem ns if 
the peacock nature must break out the moment a man 
becomes a prefect or a mayor 

“ There havmg rested for the mght, 

With mexpressible dehght 
We hail the dawn, — ^for we that dnv 
At Smuessa, on our wav 
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AVitli PlofaiiSj* Virgil, Varins too, 

IlaA e an appointed rendezvous , 

Souls all, than whom the eartli ne’er saiv 
More noble, more exempt from fla'u, 

Nor are there any on its rovmd 
To whom I am more firmly bound. 

Oh ! what embracmgs, and what mirth > 
Nothing, no, nothmg, on this earth, 

VTulst I have reason, shall I e’ei 
With a true gemal fnend compare ' ” 

Ne\t day they reach Capua, where, so soon as then 
mules are unpacked, away 

“ Jliecenas hies, at ball to play , 

To sleep myself and Virgil go. 

For tennis-practice is, we know, 

Injurious, quite beyond all question, 

Both to weak eyes and weak digestion ” 

"With these and suchlike details Horace cames us 
pleasantly on witli his party to Brundusium They 
were manifestly in no hurry, for they took fourteen 
days, accordmg to Gibbon’s careful estimate, to travel 
378 Homan miles That they might have got over the 
ground much faster, if necessary, is certain from what 
is known of other journeys Caesar posted 100 mdes 
a-day Tibenus travelled 200 mdes m twenty-four 
hours, when he was hastening to close the eyes of 
his brother Drusus , and Statius (Syh 14, Carm 
3) talks of a man leavmg Home m the mormng, and 
bemg at Baiae or Puteoh, 127 mdes off, before mght 

* Plotms Tncca, himself a poet, and associated by Virgil with 
Yanus m editing the .ffineid after the poet’s death. 
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“ Have lout the mil, he sure you’E find the way 
What shall stop him, who starts at break of daj 
Prom sleeping Home, and on the Lncnne sails 
Before the sunshine into twilight pales ? ” 

Just as, according to Sydney Smith, in ]ii8 famous 
allusion to the triumphs of railway traveUing, ‘‘the 
early Scotchman scratches himself in the morning 
mists of the Horth, and has his porridge in Piccadilly 
before the settmg sum” 

Horace treats the expedition to Brundusimn entirely 
as if it had been a pleasant tour Gibbon thinks he 
may have done so purposely, to convmce those who 
were jealous of his mtimacy with the great statesman, 
“ that his thoughts and occupations on the event were 
far from bemg of a serious or pohtical nature” But 
it was a rule with Horace, in all his wntings, never to 
mdicate, by the shghtest word, that ho Icnew any of 
the pohtical secrets which, us the mtimate friend of 
hltecenas, ho could scarcely have failed to know He 
hated babbhng of all kinds A man who reported 
the pruate talk of friends, even on comparatively 
indifferent topics, — 

“ Tlie churl, who out of doors will spread 
What 'mongst famihar friends is said,” — 

(Epistle I V 24), was his especial ai ersion , and ho 
has more than onco said, only not m such formal 
phrase, what Sfilton puts into the mouth of his 
“ Samson Agom^tes,” 

" To bare revealed 

Secrets of men, the secrets of a fiiend. 
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Ho'n' hemous had the fact been I bow deserving 
Contempt, and scorn of all, to be excluded 
All fnendsbip, and avoided as a blab, 

Tbe mark of fool set on bis front ' ” 

Moreover, reticence, the indispensable quabty, not 
of statesmen merely, but of their intimates, was not 
so rare a virtue in these days as in our own , and 
as none would have expected Horace, m a poem 
of this fcmd, to make any pohtical confidences, he 
can scarcely be supposed to have written it with any 
view to throwing the gossips of Borne off the scent. 
The excursion had been a pleasant one, and he thought 
its incidents worth noting Hence the poem Hap- 
pily for us, who get from it most mterestmg glimpses 
of some of the famihar aspects of Eoman life and man- 
ners, of which we should otherwise have knoivn no- 
thing Here, for example, is a sketch of how people 
fared in travelling by canal in those days, near Eome 
Overcrowding, we see, is not an enl peculiar to our 
own days 

“ Now ’gan the mght with gentle hand 
To fold m shadoivs all the land. 

And stars along the sky to sc itlir, 

"When there arose a hideous clatter, 

Slaves slanging bargemen, bargemen slaves , 

‘ Ho, haul up liere ! how now, ye knaics. 

Inside three hundred people stuff ? 

Already there are quite enough ' ’ 

Collected were the fores at last. 

The mule that drew our barge imdc fast, 

But not tiU a good hour uas gone 
Sleep was not to be thought upon, 
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The cttrsfed gnats •were so provoking, 

The bull-frogs set np such a croaking 
A bargeman, too, a drunken lout. 

And passenger, sang turn about, 

In tones remarkable for strength. 

Their absent siveethearts, till at length 
The passenger began to doze, 

"When up the stalmart bargeman rose, 

His fastenings from the stone univound. 

And left the mule to graze around , 

Then doim upon his back he lay. 

And snored in a temfic way ” 
jL^eifcher is the following allusion to tlie Jews and 
then creed without its value, especially when followed, 
as it is, by Horace’s avowal, almost m the words of Lu- 
cretius (B VI 56), of what was then his own Later 
in life he came to a veiy different conclusion. When 
the travellers reach Egnatia, their ndicule is evcited 
by hemg shown or told, it is not very clear which, 
of incense kindled m the temple there miraculously 
Muthout the apphcation of fire 

“ This may j our urcumcis^d Jew 
Beheve, but never I For true 
I hold it that the Deities 
Enjoy themselves in careless ease 
Xor think, when Nature, spuming Law, 

Does something which mspires our awe, 

’Tis sent by the oftended gods 
Direct from then august abodes.” 

* So Tcnnj^on, m his " Lotus Eaters — 

“ Let US swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollou Lotus land to hvo and he reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankmd ” 

Sec the whole of the passage 
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“ With ivliat poison is tins that my vitals are heated 1 
By viper’s blood — certes, it cannot be less — 

Stewed mto the potherbs , can I have been cheated ? 

Or Canidia, did she cook the villanons mess ? 

“ When Medea was struck by the handsome sea-rover, 
Who m heanty outshone all his Argonaut hand, 

This mixture she took to lard Jason all over. 

And so tamed the fire-hreathmg hulls to his hand 

“ With this her fell presents she dyed and infected. 

On his mnocent leman avengmg the slight 
Of her terrible beauty, forsaken, neglected. 

Am i then on her car, dragon-wafted, took flight 

“Never star on Apuha, the thirsty and and, 

Exlialed a more baleful or pestilent dew. 

And the gift, which invmcible Hercules earned, 

Burned not to his bones more remorselessly through 

“ Shoidd you e’er long agam for such rebsh as this is, 
Devoutly m pray, wag Mteceuas, I von, 

With her hand that your mistress arrest aU your kisses. 
And he as far off ns the couch will allon ” 

It IS starthng to our notions to find so direct a 
lefeieuoe as that m the last i erso to the “ reigning 
favounto” of Miecenas, but nhat aie we to think 
of the foUoivmg hues, which pomt unequivocally to 
Mnccnas’s infe, in tlie foUowmg Ode addressed to her 
husband (Odes, II 12)1 

“ Would j ou, friend, for Phr} gin’s hoarded gold. 

Or nU that AchEcmenes’ self possesses. 

Or e’en for what Arabj ’s coffers hold, 

Barter one lock of licr clustenng tresses, 
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P^^BLICA.TIO^ OF FtRST BOOK OF SATFEES — HIS FMEKDS — 
PJ:CEITE5 the sabene farm fpom m^toekas 

Ix E c 34, Horace published the First Book of bis 
Satires, and placed m fi-ont of it one speciallT 
addressed to ifiecenas — a course ■ulucb be adopted m 
eacb successire section of bis poems, apparently to 
mark bis sense of obbgation to bim as tbe most bon- 
oured of bis fnends Tbe name Sahres does not 
truly indicate tbe nature of tbis senes Tbey are 
ratber didactic poems, couched in a more or less 
dramatic form, and earned on m an easy conversational 
tone, ivitbout for tbe most part any definite purpose, 
often diverging into sucb collateral topics as suggest 
tbemselves by tbe uai , mtb all tbe ease and buoyanev 
of agreeable talk, and gethng back or not, as it mav 
happen into tbe mam line of idea with vlucb tbey 
set out Some of them are conceived m a vem of 
fine ironv tlirougbout Others like “ Tbe Journey to 
Brundusium” are mere narratnes, rebeved by humor- 
ous illustrations But ue do not find m them the 
epigrammatic force, tbe sternness of moral rebuke or 
tbe scathing spmt of sarcasm -vvbich are commonly 
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'u'vormtccl AMlli (lio ulen of sitire Litmr\ display 
npj>pan 5 iie\cr to bo nuncd at The plainest phrases, 

the hoinehcst illn'^traiion*!, the most o^crydny topics 

if tlie^ conic in tho way — aro made use of for the pur- 
pose of insinuating or enforcing sonic useful truth 
Point and cpigrim aro llie last things thought of, 
and tlicrcforc it is that Pope's translations, admirable 
as in thenisehcs tho^ arc, fail to giio an idea of the 
lightness of touch, the sJufting lights and shades, the 
carelessness alteninting inth force, the nrtkss natural 
manner, irhich distinguish these rhnmiing essays 
“Tlio terseness of Horace’s language in his Satires,” 
it has been 11011 said, “is that of a proverb, neat 
because homely , u hilc the terseness of Pope is that 
of an epigram, iiluch inll only become homely in 
tune, because it is neat ” 

In ivnting these featires, iilucli he colls merely 
rhithmical prose, Horace disclaims for himself the 
title of poet , and at tins tune it would appear as if 
he liad not even conceived the idea of “ modulating 
JEohe song to the Itahan Ijtc,” on which he sub- 
sequently rested his hopes of posthumous fame 
The very iiords of his disclaimer, however, show 
how VI ell he appreciated the poet’s gifts (Satires, I 
4 )- 

“ First from the roll I stnki myself of those I poets 
call, 

For merely to compose m verse is not the all-in-all , 

Nor if a man shall write, like me, things nigh to prose 
nkm, 

Shall he, however well he wnte, the name of poet wm ? 
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To genius, to the man whose soul is touched with fire 
divine, 

Whose voice speaks like a tnunpet-note, that honoured 
name assign. 

’Tis not enough that you compose your 

verse 

In diction irreproachahle, pure, scholarly, and terse. 
Which, dislocate its cadence, hy anybody may 
Be spoken like the language of the father m the play 
Divest those things which now I wnte, and Lncilius wrote 
of yore. 

Of certain measured cadences, by settmg that before 
Which was behind, and that before which I had placed 
behind. 

Yet hy no alchemy will you m the residuum find 
The members still apparent of the dislocated bard,” — 


a result which he contends would not ensue, however 
much you might disarrange the language of a passage 
of true poetiy, such as one he quotes from Ennius, 
the poetic charm of which, hy the way, is not veiy 
apparent Schooled, however, as he had been, m the 
pure Literature of Greece, Horace aimed at a concise- 
ness and purity of style which had been hitherto 
unknown in Eoman satire, and studied, not unsuccess- 
fully, to give to bis own work, bv great and weU- 
disguised elaboration of finish, the concentrated 
force and picturesque precision which are large 
elements m all genuine poetry His own practice, 
as wo see from its results, is given m the following 
Imes, and a better descnption of how didactic or 
satiric poetry should bo written could scarcely be 
desired (Satires, L 10) 
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" 'Tis not enough, a poet 8 fame to moke, 

Tliat von mth hnxsts of mirth your andience shake , 
And yet to tlu'’, as all expenence shows, 

No small amount of skill and talent goes 
Tour style must be concise, that what you say 
Jlay flow on clear and smooth, nor lose its waj , 
Stumbling and halting through a chaos drear 
Of cumbrous words, that load the weary ear , 

And you must pass from grave to gay, — now, like 
The rhetorician, vehemently strike. 

Now, like the poet, deal a hgbter hit 
With easy plaj fulness and polished wit, — 

Veil the stem vigour of a soul robust, 

And flash your fancies, n kde like death you thrust , 
For men are more impervious, as a rule, 

To slashing censure than to ndicule 
Here lay the merit of those writers, who 
In the Old Comedy our fathers drew , 

Here should we struggle in their steps to tread 
■\Vhom fop Hermogenes lias never read. 

Nor that mere ape of his, who all day long 
Makes Calvus and CatuUns ail his song ” 

The concluding hit at Hermogenes Tigellius and 
has double is very characteristic of Horace’s manner 
When he lias worked up his description of a vice to he 
avoided or a virtue to he pursued, he generally drives 
home his lesson by the mention of some well-known 
person’s name, thus importmg into his literary prac- 
tice the method taken by his father, as we have seen, 
to impress his ethical teachings upon hims elf in his 
youth The allusion to Calvus and Catullus, the only one 
anywhere made to these poets by Horace, is curious , but 
it would he wrong to infer from it, that Horace meant to 
disparage these fine poets Calvus had a great reputa- 
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tioB. botli as an orator and poet- But, except some 
insignificant frigments nothing of Trliat fie 'tnote 
left How Catnllus wrote we do fiowerer know , and 
altfiougfi it IS conceivable that Horace fiad no great 
synipatfiv witfi some of fiis love verses, wfiicfi were 
probably of too sentimental a strain for fiis taste, we 
mav be sure that fie admired tfie brilliant genius as 
well as tfie fine workmanship of many of fiis other 
poems. At all events fie fiad too mucfi good sense to 
lanncfi a sneer at so great a poet recentlv dead wfiicfi 
would not only have been in tfie worst tiste, but 
might justly have been ascnbed to jealousy "When 
fie talks, therefore, of a pair of fribbles who can smg 
nothing but Calvus and CatuUus, it is as fifacleine has 
said in Ills note on tfie passage “ as if a man were to 
say of a modem English coxcomfi, that fie could sing 
^Moore’s ballads from beginning to end, fint could 
not imderstand a fine of Shakespeare,” — no dis- 
paragement to Moore, whatever it might be to the 
vocabst- Hermogenes and Ins ape (whom we mar 
identvfv with one Demetrius, who is subsequentlv 
coupled with him in tbe same satire) were mnsicuus 
and vocalists idobsed after tfie manner of modem 
Italian singers bv tbe voung misses of Eome Pam- 
pered favourites of fashion tbe FarmeUis of tfie hour, 
tfieir opinion on all matters of taste uns sure to be as 
freelv given as it was worthless They bad been 
moreover, so indiscreet as to provoke Honce’s sarcasm 
bv mnning down his verses Leave cnticism, fie re- 
joins to men wlio have a nglit to judge. Stick to i our 
proper vocation, and 
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“To pilling girl's, Hint listen and ndorc, 

Your loie-lorn chants and noful Mailings pour 

In the same Satire ivo have proof how -wannly Horace 
thought and spoke of living poets Thus — 

“ In grave Innihic measures PoUio sings 
For our delight the deeds of mighty longs 
The stately Epic Vanus lends along, 

And ivhere is voice so resonant, so strong ? 

The Pluses of the woods and plams have shed 
Their c\cr} grace and charm on Viigil's head ’’ 

With none of those anil he compete Satire is his 
clement, and there he proclaims himself to be an 
humble follower of his great predecessor But while 
he bows to Lucilius as his master, and owns him supe- 
nor in polish and scholarly grace to the satirists who 
preceded him, still, he contmues — 

“ Still, were he living now — had only such 
Been Fate’s decree — he would have blotted much, 

Cut everything away that could be called 
Crude or superfluous, or tame, or bald , 

Oft scratched his head, the labouring poet’s tack. 

And bitten all his nails down to the qmck ” 

And then he lajs doivn the canon for all high-class 
composition, which can never be too often enforced — 

“ Oh yes, believe me, you must draw your pen 
Not once or twice, but o’er and o’er agam. 

Through what you’ve written, if you would entice 
The man who reads you once to read you twice, 

Not making popular applause your cue, 

But looking to find audience fit though few (C ) 

He had himself followed the rule, and found the 
reward With natural exultation he appeals against 
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the judgment of men of the Hermogenes type to an 
array of critics of rvliose good opinion lie might ■well 
he proud — 

“ MEBcenas, Virgil, Vanns, — if I please 
In my poor irritiTigs these and such ns these, — 

If Plotius, Valgius, Fuscns 'wiU commend, 

And good Octamus, Tve achieved my end 
Ton, nohle PoUio (let your fnend disclaim 
All thoughts of flattery, -when he names your name), 
Jlessala and his brother, Servins too. 

And Bihnlus, and Pimuns kind and true, 

“With others, ivhom, despite their sense and wit. 

And friendly hearts, I purposely onut , 

Such I would have my cntics , men to gam 

■Whose smiles were pleasure, to forget them pain ” (C ) 

It IS not strange that Horace, even in these early 
days, numhered so many distinguished men among his 
fnends, for, the question of gemus apart, there must 
have heen somethmg particularly engaging in his 
kmdly and affectionate nature He was a good hater, 
as all warm-hearted men are , and when his hlood was 
up, he could, hke Diggory, “ remember his swashing 
blow ” He would fam, as he says himself (Satires, II 
1), be at peace with all men — 

“ But he who shall my temper try — 

’Twere best to touch me not, say I — 

Shall me it, and through all the town 
!Mv verse shall damn him with renown.” 

But with his fnends he was forhearmg, devoted, 
lenient to theu foibles, not hormg them with his o'wn, 
liberal m construing their motives, and as trustful m 
their loyalty to lumself as he was assured of his ewn 
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to tlioni, clearly a man to to loved— a man pleasant 
to meet and pleasant to remember, constant, and to be 
rebed on in sunsbme or in gloom !Fj lendship mtb him 
i\ as not a tbmg to be given by halves He could see 
a friend’s faults — no man qmcker — ^but it did not be 
in bis moutb to babble about them He vras not one 
of those "who “-whisper faults and hesitate cbsbkes” 
Love me, love my fnend, -was lus rule Neither would 
be sit qmetly by, wbile his friends were bemg dis- 
paraged And if he has occasion liimself to rally their 
foibles in his poems, ho does so openly, and does it 
vuth such an unphed sj mpathy and avowal of landred 
weakness in himself, that offence was impossible 
Above all, be possessed in perfection what Mr Disraob 
happily calls “ the rare gift of raillery, which flatters 
the self-love of those whom it seems not to spare ” 
These characteristics are admirably indicated by 
Persius (L 116) m speakmg of his Satires — 

“ Arch Horace, while he strove to mend, 

Probed all the foibles of his smihng fnend , 

Played lightly round and round each peccant part, 

And won, unfelt, an entrance to his heart ” (Gifford.) 

And we may be sure the same quahties were even 
more conspicuous in his personal mtercouise -with his 
friends Satirist though he was, he is contmually m- 
culcatmg the duty of charitable judgments towards all 
men. 

“ What’s done we partly may compute. 

But know not what’s resisted,” 

IB a thought often suggested by his works The best 
need large grains of allowance, and to whom should 
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tliese te given i£ not to fnends 1 Here is lus creed on 
tins snliject (Satires, L 3) — 

“ True love, we know, is blind , defects, that blight 
The loved one’s charms, escape the lover’s sight. 

Nay, pass for beauties , as Balbmns shows 
A passion for the wen on Agna’s nose 
Oh, with our friendships that we did the same, ' 
And screened our blindness under virtue’s name ’ 

Nor we are bound to treat a fnend’s defect 
With touch most tender, and a fond respect , 

Even as a father treats a child’s, who hints. 

The urchin’s eyes are roguish, if he squmts 
Or if he be as stunted, short, and thick. 

As Sisyphus the dwarf, will call him ‘ chick * ’ 

If crooked all ways, in back, m legs, and thighs. 

With softemng phrases will the flaw disguise 
So, if one fnend too close a fist betrays. 

Let us ascribe it to bis frugal ways , 

Or is another — such we often find — 

To flippant jest and braggart talk mclmed, 

’Tis only from a kindly wish to try 

To make the tune ’mongst fnends go bghtly by , 

Another’s tongue is rough and over-free, 

Let’s call it bluntness and smcenty , 

Another’s cholenc , him we must screen, 

As cursed with feelings for his peace too keen 
Tlus 13 the course, methinks, that makes a friend. 
And, havmg made, secures bun to the end ” 

AVhat wonder, such bemg his practice — for Soiace in 
this as m other thmgs acted up to his professions — 
that he was so dear, as wo see he was, to so many of 
the best men of his time ? The veiy contrast which 
his kfe presented to that of most of his associates must 
haio helped to attract them to him ^lost of thorn 
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M ero absorbed in citber political or military pursuits 
Wealth, power, dignity, tho splendid pnzes of ambition, 
were the dream of tbeir lives And oven those whose 
tastes mclmed mainly towards literatmn and art wore 
not exempt from the prevailing passion for nches and 
display Kich, they were eager to bo more nch , -vv eU 
placed m society, they were covetous of higher social 
distinction blow at Rome, gay, luxurious, dissipated, 
anon m Spam, Parthia, Syria, Africa, or wherever 
duty, mterest, or pleasure called them, encountering 
perils by land and sea mtb reckless mdifference to 
fatigue and danger, always with a liunger at their 
hearts for sometlung, which, when foimd, did not ap- 
pease it , they must have felt a pecuhar mterest m a 
man who, without apparent effort, seemed to get so 
much more out of hfe tlian they were able to do, 
with all their struggles, and all their much larger ap- 
parent means of enjoyment They must have seen 
that wealth and honour were both withm his grasp, 
and they must have known, too, that it was from no 
lack of appreciation of either that he dehberately de- 
clmed to seek them Wealth would have purchased 
for him many a refined pleasure which he could heartily 
appreciate, and honours might have saved him from 
some of the social slights which must have tested his 
philosophy But he told them, in every vanety of 
phrase and illustration — ^m ode, m satire, and epistle — 
that without self-control and temperance m all thmgs, 
there would be no joy without remorse, no pleasure 
without fatigue — that it is from withm that happmess 
must come, if it come at all, and that unless the mmd 
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has schooled itself to peace hy the renimciatioii of 
coTetoHS desires 

“tVe may he wise, or nJi, or great, 

But never can he hlesL*’ 

And as he spoke so ther must have seen he hved 
TTealth and honours would manifestlv have been 
hought too dearly at the sacnfiee of the tnnqmlhty 
and independence which he early set hefore him as 
the objects of Ins life 

" The content snrpassmg wealth 
The sage in meditation found , ’ 

the content wluch springs from hvmg m consonance 
with the dictates of nature, from healthful pursuits 
from a conscience void of ofleuce , the content avhich 
IS mcompatible with the gnawing disquietudes of ava- 
rice, of ambition of social enw — with that m Ins 
heart, he kney he could be trae to his genius, and 
make life worth hvmg for A m m of this chancter 
must always he rare , least of all avas he hkelv to he 
common m Horace’s day, when the men m whose 
circle he was momug were engaged m the great task of 
crushing the cml strife which had sh akeu the stahihtv 
of the Homan power, and of consohdatmg an empire 
greater and more powerful than her greatest states- 
men had previouslv dre lined of But all the more 
delightful to these men must it haie been to come 
into intimate contact with a man who while perfectlv 
appreciating their special gifts and anus, could bring 
them hack from the stir and evcitement of their hahitu il 
life to think of other thmgs than social or pohtic-d 


POOR ^.V7) co^Tr^T, IS mcjf G5 

Mircc,=«r<,— to look into tlioir oiiu licirts, and to hvo 
for n tinio for 'something Letter niul more enduring 
flnn the tnumphs of \‘nnit} or nmLition 

Ilonco from tho first seems to liavo insely deter 
mined to keep himself free from those shackles ivhich 
rno'^t men are so eager to forgo for themselves, bj 
netting their heart on avealth and social distinction 
"Willi perfect sinccnty ho had told Mmeenns, as ^\e 
Imo seen, that ho coaoted neither, and ho gia es his 
n'osons thus (Satires, I G) — 

“Lor then a laigcr income must bo mode, 

Sten’s favour courted, and their whims obeyed , 

Nor could I then indulge a lonely mood, 

Away from town, in coimtry solitude, 

For the false retinue of pseudo-friends, 

Tliat all mj moicments semlelj' attenda 
More slaves must then be fed, more liorses too, 

And chariots bought Now have I nought to do, 

If I u ould even to Tarentum nde. 

But mount my bobtailed mule, my ai allets tied 
Across his flanks, which, flapping os we go, 

"With my ungainly ankles to and fro. 

Work his unhappy sides a world of weary woe.” 

From this avise resolution he never saverved, and so 
through life ho niaintoincd an attitude of independ- 
onco in thought and action avhich avould otherwise 
have been impossible He does not say it in so many 
words, but the sentiment meets us all through his 
pages, avhich Bums, avhose mode of t hink ing so often 
reminds us of Horace, puts into the hne, 

“ lly freedom’s a lairdship nae monarch may touch. 

A. 0 voL VI ® 
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And Tve shall hereafter have occasion to see that, 
•when put to the proof, he acted upon this creed 
"Well might the overworked statesman have envied the 
poet the ease and freedom of his hfe, and longed to 
he ahle to spend a day as Horace, m the same Satire, 
tells us his days "were passed * — 

“ I walk alone, by mme own fancy led. 

Inquire the price of potherbs and of bread, 

The circus cross, to see its tncks and fun, 

The foracn, too, at tunes, near set of sun , 

With other fools there do I stand and gape 
Round fortune-tellers’ stalls, thence home escape 
To a plam meal of pancakes, pulse, and pease , 

Three young boy-slaves attend on me •with these. 
Upon a slab of snow-white marble stand 
A goblet and to o beakers , near at hand, 

A common ewer, patera, and bool , 

Campania’s pottenes produced the n bole 
To sleep then L 

I keep my couch till ten, then walk awlule, 

Or having read or Tsnt what may beguile 
A <iniet after hour, anoint my limbs 
With od, not such as filthi Natta skims 
From lamps defrauded of their unctuous fare 
And when the sunbeams, grcn-n too hot to bear, 

Vi jxn me to quit the field, and hand-bill plaj. 

The batli takes all m} u eanness away 
Then, haiang lightlv dmed, jU'^t to appease 
The -wi'-e of emptmes', I take mme ease, 

Enjojmg all home’s simple luxurv 

This IS the life of bard unclosed, like me, 

Bv stem ambition s miserable u eight 
So plaewl, I own with gratitude, mv state 
Is biieeter, ay, than though a quaestor’s powtt 
From Eire and grandsire’s sires hn^been my aoii er ” 
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It would not ]ia%o been easy to bnbo a man of 
tlicco simple habits and tastes, as some cntics bavo 
contended that Ilonco was bnbod, to bccomo the 
hnroate of a part} to wJucb lio bad onco been opposed, 
ca cn bad !Mrcccnas msbed to do so His a'orj'^ indif- 
ference to those faaoiire ivbicb noro antlmi tbo dis- 
posal of a great minister of state, placed him on a 
aantage^ground in bis relations avitb Maecenas which 
he could in no other nay liaao secured, Hor, we may 
M eU bcliei c, would that distingiushed man have wished 
it otbcnsa'ic Surrounded as ho was by servility and 
'solfish baseness, bo must have felt lumsolf irresisti- 
bly drawn towards a nature so respectful, yet perfectly 
manly and independent, as that of the poet Nor can 
avo donht tliat intimacy had grown mto fiaendslup, 
n arm and smcerc, before be gratified bis oavn feehngs, 
while he made Horace happy for life, by presenting 
him antli a small estate in the Sabmo country — a gift 
Avluch, we may bo sure, be knew well avould be of all 
gifts tbo most welcome It is demonstrable that it 
was not given earhor than B.0 33, or after upwards 
of four years of intimate acquamtance That Horace 
liad longed for such a possession, he tells us himself 
(Satires, 11 G) He had probably eiqiressed his long- 
ing in the hearmg of his fnend, and to such a fnend 
the opportunity of turning the poet’s dream mto a 
reabty must have been especially dehgbtfoL 

The gift was a slight one for Msecenas to bestow , 
but, with Horace’s fondness for the country, it 
had a value for him beyond all pnee It gave 
him a competency — eatis sapergiic — enough, and 
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more tlian lie r-anted for liis needs. It cave him 
leisure, liealtli, anmsement ■ and, more pieaons tlinn 
alL it secured, him nudistorhed foeedom. of thought, 
and opportnnities for that calm interconrse 'inth. natnre 
•vliich he “ needed for his spirit’s health.” fs'ever vrzs 
gift l>=^er hestovred, or more vrorthQy reomted. To 
it vre are mdeh'ed for much of that poetry vluch has 
linhed the name of ifoscenas wth that of the poet in 
a-socianons the most engaging and has afforded, and 
■vrin afford. ever-neTr d eligh t to successive genera- 
tions. The Sahme form was situated in the Talley of 
Ustica. thirty miles foom Eome, and twelve miles from 
Trvoli. It possessed the attraction no small one to 
Horace of hemg very secluded — Tana (Tico Taro), 
the nearest town, being four miles off — ^yet. at the 
same time, within an easy distance of Home. TTien 
his spirits ’“anted the stunnlus of society or the 
bustle of the cap-tal, which they often did. his amhlmg 
mule could speedily convey him thither and when 
jaded, on the othf hand, by the noise and racket 
and dissipations of Eome, he could, m the same homely 
wa>, oui~ himself withm a few hours amonc the hills, 
and i-here, under the shadow of his fovounte Lucie- 
or by the oanks of the dear-ffowmg and ice-cold 
Hig^^nca. ertneT stretch himself to dream upon the 
gruee. Idled by the rnnrmurs of the stream, or do a 
h. Je mnumg m the way of clearing his fields of stones, 
or tummg over a farro“- here and there with the hoe. 
'Hie's is a rougn wildusss m the scenerr and a sharp- 
ness m the ai”, bo^h of wbiCh Horace liked, although, 
advanced and his health gre"* more dchcatc. 
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he had to leave it m the colder months for Tivoli or 
Baiffi. He built a villa upon it, or added to one already 
there, the traces of -winch still exist. The farm gave 
employment to five families of free coloni, who were 
under the superintendence of a bailiff , and the poet’s 
domestic estabhshment was composed of eight slaves 
The site of the farm is at the present day a favourite 
resort of travellers, of Englishmen especially, who visit 
it in such numbers, and trace its features with such 
enthusiasm, that the resident peasantry, “ who cannot 
conceive of any other source of mterest m one so long 
dead and imsamted than that of co-patnotism or con- 
sanguinity,” beheve Horace to have been an English- 
man * "What aspect it presented m Horace’s tmie we 
gather from one of his Epistles (I 16) — 

“ About my farm, dear Qumctius You ivonld know 
What sort of produce for its lord ’twdl grow , 
Plough-land is it, or meadow-land, or sod 
For apples, vine-clod ehns, or ohve-oil ? 

So (but you’ll thmk me garrulous) PU wnte 
A full description of its form and site. 

In long contmuouB hnes the mountains run, 

Cleft by a valley, which twice feels the sun — 

Once on the right, when first he lifts his htnms , 

Once on the left, when he descends m steams. 

You’d praise the climate , well, and what d’ye say 
To sloes and cornels hanging from the spray ? 

What to the oak and ilex, that afford 
Fruit to the cattle, shelter to their lord ? 

What, hut that rich Tarentnm must have been 
Transplanted nearer Rome, -with all its green ? 

* Letter by Mr Dennis Milman’s ‘ Horace ’ London, 1S49 
F 109 
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Then there’s a fountain, of sufhcient size 
To name the nver that takes thence its nse — 

Not 'Thracian Hehrus colder or more pure, 

Of power the head’s and stomach’s ills to cure 
'This sweet retirement — ^nay, ’tis more than sweet — 
Insures my health even m September’ s heat ” (C ) 

Here is what a lost year's tourist found it * — 

“ Followmg a path along the hnnk of the torrent Digen- 
tia, we passed a towermg rock, on which once stood Vacii- 
na’s shrme, and entered a pastoral region of well-watered 
meadow-lands, enamelled with flowers and studded uuth 
chestnut and frmt trees Beneath their sheltermg shade 
peasants were w hilin g away the noontide hours Here sat 
Daphnis pipmg sweet witchmg melodies on a reed to his 
rustic Phidyle, whilst Lydia and she wove wreaths of wild- 
flowers, and Lyce sped down to the edge of tfie stream and 
brought us coohng dnnk m a bulgmg conca borne on her 
head. Its waters were as dehcioiisly refreslimg as they 
could have been when the poet himself gratefully recorded 
how often they revived his strength , and one longed to 
thmk, and hence half beheved, that our homely Hebe, like 
her fellows, vas sprung from the colom who tdled his 
fields and dwelt m the five homesteads of winch he smgs 
Near the httle villago of Licenza, standmg like its 
loftier neighbour, Cmtella, on a steep lull at the foot of 
Liicretilis, wo turned off the path, crossed a thickly-wooded 
knoll, and came to an orchard, m which two young labour- 
ers were at v ork. Wo asked ivhere the remains of Horace’s 
form Mere ‘A piS tut!' ansuered the nearest of theiii, 
in a dialect more like Latm than Italian So sajung, ho 
began ivith a shovel to uncover a massive floor in vcrj fair 
presen ation , a httle farther on vns another, crumbling to 
pieces Cliaupy has luckily saved one all doubt as to the 
site of the farm, establishing to our minds convmcingly 

* ‘ Pali Moll Gazette,’ August 10, 1809 
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tint It could Fcirccl} lia\ e stood on ground other t.hno that 
on Inch at thn moment ire irere As the shovel was clear- 
ing the floori, we thought how applicahle to Horace himself 
were the bnes he addressed to Fuscus Anstius^ ‘ Natnram 
cxpclles/ i.c. — 

“ ' Drive Nature forth by force, she’ll turn and rout 
Tlie false rofincnicnts that would keep her out , ’ (C ) 

For here was jost enough of his home left to show how na- 
ture, creeping on step by step, had overwhelmed his handi- 
work and reasserted her sway Agam, pure and Augustan 
in design ns was the pavement before ns, how httle could it 
vie inth the hues and odours of the grasses that bloomed 
around it I — ‘ Detenus Libjcis’ d,c. — 

‘ Is spnnging grass less sweet to nose and eyes 
Than Libyan marble s tesselated dyes ? ’ (C ) 

“ Indeed, so striking were these comcidences that we were 
as nearly as possible gomg off on the wrong tack, and smg- 
ing ‘ lo Paian’ to Dame Nature herself at the expense of 
the bard , but we were soon brought hack to our allegi- 
ance by a sense of the way m which all we saw talhed 
mth the descnption of him who sang of nature so surpas- 
smgly well, who challenges postenty in charmed accents, 
and could shape the sternest and most concise of tongues 
into those melodious cadences that invest his undying verse 
with all the magic of music and all the freshness of youth 
For this was clearly the ‘ ongulus iste,’ the nook which 
‘ restored him to himself’ — ^this the lovely spot which his 
steward longed to exchange for the slums of Eome. Below 
lay the greensward by the river, where it was sweet to re- 
cline in slumber Here grew the vines, still trained, like 
hiB own, on the trunks and branches of trees Yonder the 
brook which the ram would swell till it overflowed its 
margin, and his lazy steward and slaves were fam to bank 
It up , and above, among a wild jumble of hills, lay the 
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wxkIs where on the O-vlends of itnrvh, Fannu's interposed 
to save hnn from the f lUmg tree, and where another minde 
preserved him fiom the attack of the wolf as he strolled 
along nnarmed, singing of the soft voice and sweet smiles 
of his Lalage » The hrook is now nearly d inmied up . a 
wall of ilose-fittmg rough-hewn stones githcrs its w-iters 
into a stdl dark pool , its overflow gushes out in i tinvnll 
that ruched down heside our p,ith nimgling its miimiur 
watli the hum of mm ids of msOvts that sw'irmed in the 
air'’ 

On tins farm lovers of Horice hive keen fun to 
place the foiiiitnm of Findnsii, which the poet loved 
so well, and to which he prophesied, and truly as 
the issue has proved, imuiortuhty &oni his song 
(Odes, III IS) Charmmg as the poem is. theio could 
he no stronger proof of tuo poet’s hold upon the he itts 
of men of lU. ages thin the entlnitii*in with which the 
verv site of the spring his keen contested 

‘ Rmdiisia’s fount, in cloarucS!, crvstalline, 

O worth! of the wane the flowers we i ow ’ 
To-morrow sh ill ke tliiue 
A kid, wlio^ crescent brow 

" Is "tproiiting, ill for love and ncton 

In vain , his warm red blocKi, so c vrh stirred 
Thv gelid stream shall d\e. 

Child of the w-uiton herd 

‘ Tliee the fierce Sinan star, to midiiess fired 

Forbears to touch , sweet cool thv waters nela 
To ox with ploughing tircal 
And flocks that rmge ificld 

“ Thou too one d ii «hall wan proud onimonce 
’Mid honoured founts, while I the ilex sing 
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Crowning llie cavern, whence 
Til y babbling n\ elcts spnng ” (C ) 

Sc\ cnl commentators maintain, on what appears to 
bo \er\ inconclusnc grounds, that tlio fountam was 
at Palazzo, si\ miles from Yenusio. But the poem 
IS obnouslj inspired bj a fountain avlioso babble had 
often soothed the car of Horace, long after ho had 
ceased to a isit yoniisia. On his farm, therefore, let us 
l)c]io\ 0 It to CMst, whichever of the springs that are 
still there vo may choose to identify with his descrip- 
tion Por there are several, and the local guides are 
by no means dogmatic as to the “ vero fonte ” That 
knoivn ns the “ Ponte della Corto ” seems to make out 
the strongest case for itself It is within a few hun- 
dred yards of the iilla, most abundant, and m this 
respect “ fit ” to name the n\ er that there takes its nse, 
which tlie otliers — at present, at least — certainly are not. 

Horace is never weary of singing the praises of his 
mountain homo — “ Satis beatus unicis Sabinis," 

“ "With what I have completely blest, 

Jfy happy httle Sabine nest” — 

Odes, II 18 

are the words in which he contrasts his own entire 
happmess with the restless misery of a millionaire m 
the midst of his splendour Again, in one of his Odes 
to Maecenas (HI 16) he takes up and expands the 
same theme 

“ In my crystal stream, mj woodland, though its acres are 
but few, 

And the trust that I shall gather home my crops in season 
due. 
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Lies a joy, which, he may never grasp, who rules in gor- 
geous state 

Fertile Afnca’s dominions Happier, happier far my fate 1 
Though for me no bees Calabrian store their honey, nor 
doth wine 

Sickening m the Lsestrygoman amphora for me refine , 
Though for me no flocks unnumbered, browsing Gallia’s 
pastures fair. 

Pant beneath them sirellmg fleeces, I at least am free from 
care , 

Haggard want with direful clamour ravins never at my 
door, 

Nor wouldst thou, if more I wanted, oh my fnend, deny 
me more. 

Appetites subdued will make me ncher with my scanty 
gams. 

Than the reabns of Alyattes wedded to Mygdonia’s plams 
Much will evermore be wanting unto those who much 
demand , 

Blest, whom Jove with what sufficeth dowers, hut dowers 
with sparmg hand.” 

It is the nook of earth which, beyond all others, has 
a charm for hum, — the one spot where he is all his 
own. Here, as Wordsworth beautifully says, he 

“ Evults m freedom, can with rapture vouch 
For the dear blessmgs of a lowly couch, 

A natural meal, days, months from Nature’s hand, 
Tune, place, and hnsmess all at his command,” 

It IS in tins dohghtfnl retreat that, in one of his most 
graceful Odes, he thus invites the fair Tyndans to pay 
him a visit (L 17) — 

“ Mj own sweet Lucretilis ofttimo can lure 

From his native Lycams kind Faunns the fleet. 
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To wfltch. o'er my flocks, and to keep them secure 
From summer’s fierce wmds, and its rams, and its heat 

“ There the mates of a lord of too pungent a fragrance 
Securely through brake and o er precipice climb, 

And crop, as they wander in happiest vagrance. 

The arbutus green, and the sweet-scented thyme 

“ Nor murderous wolf nor green snake may assail 
My innocent kidlmgs, dear Tyndans, when 
His pipings resound through Ustica’s low vale, 

Till each mossed rock m music makes answer agam 

“ The muse is still dear to the gods, and they shield 
Me, their dutiful bard , with a bounty divme 
They have blessed me with all that the countiy can yield , 
Then come, and whatever I have shall be thme ' 

“ Here screened from the dog-star, m valley retired, 

Shalt thou smg that old song thou const warble so well, 
Which tells how one passion Penelope fired. 

And charmed fickle Circe herself by its spell 

“ Here cups shalt thou sip, ’neath the broad spreading shade 
Of the innocent vintage of Lesbos at ease , 

No fumes of hot ire shall our banquet mvade. 

Or mar that sweet festival under the trees 

“ And fear not, lest Cyrus, that jealous young bear. 

On thy poor little self his rude fingers should set — 

Should pluck from thy hnght locks the chaplet, and tear 
Thy chess, that ne’er harmed hmi nor any one yet ” 

Had Milton this Ode m his thought, when ha mvited 
his fiiend Lawes to a repast, 

“ Light and choice, 

Of Attic taste with wme, whence we may nse. 

To hear the lute well touched, and artful voice 
Warble immortal notes, and Thiscan air " ? 
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The reference in the last verse to the violence of the 
lady’s lover — a violence of vrhich ladies of her class 
Tivere constantly the victims — ^rather suggests that this 
Ode, if addressed to a teal personage at all, ■was meant 
less as an in-atation to the Sahine farm than as a 
halm to the lady’s -wounded spirit 

T-n none of his poems is the poet’s deep dehght in 
the country life of his Sahine home more apparent 
than in the foUowmg (Satires, IL 6) -which, hoth for 
its hiographical interest and as a specimen of his hest 
manner in his Satires, we give entire — 

‘ jIv prayers with this I u=e<i to charge, — 

A piece of land not very large, 

Wherein there should a garden he, 

A clear sprmg flowing ceaselesslv 

And where, to crown the whole, there should 

A patch he found of growmg wood. 

All this, and more, the gods have sent 
And I am heartdv content 
Oh son of Maia, that I may 
These bounties keep is all I pray 
If ne’er hy craft or base design 
Fve swelled what httle store is nune, 

2\or mean, it ever shall he wrecked 
By profligacv or neglect , 

If never from mv hps a word 
Shall drop of wishes so absurd 
As , — ' Had I but that httle nook 
Xcxt to my land, that spoils its look > 

Or — ‘ Wonld some Inckv chance unfold 
A crock to me of hidden gold, 

As to the man whom Hercnles 
Enriched and "H^ttled at his ease, 
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Who, -vatli the treasure he had found, 
Bought for Iiimself the very ground 
Which he before for hire had tiJled ' ’ 

If I with gratitude am filled 
For what I have — by this I dare 
Adjure j on to fulfil my prayer. 

That you with fatness will endow 
My little herd of cattle now. 

And aU things else their lord may own, 
Except his sorry wits alone. 

And be, as heretofore, my chief 
Protector, guardian, and rehef ' 

So, when from town and all its ilk 
I to my perch among the bilk 
Retreat, what better theme to choose 
Than satire for my homely Muse ? 

No feu ambition wastes me there, 

No, nor the south wind’s leaden an, 

Nor Autumn’s pestilential breath, 

With victims feedmg hungiy death 
Sire of the mom, or if more dear 
The name of Janus to tlune ear, 

Through whom whate’er by man is done. 
From life’s first dawming, is begun 
(So wiUed the gods for man’s estate). 

Do thou my verse initiate 1 
At Rome you hurry me away 
To bail my fnend , ‘ Quick, no delay. 

Or some one— could worse luck befaU you ? — 
WUl m the kindly task forestaU you ’ 

So go I must, although the wind 
Is north and kUlingly unkmd. 

Or snow, in thickly-falling flakes. 

The wintry day more wintry makes 
And when, articulate and clear, 

Fve spoken what may cost me dear. 
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ElboTnug tlie crowd that round me do^e. 
Pm sure to crush somebody’s toes 
‘ I say, where are you pushing to 7 
"What would you haTe, you madman, you 7 
So flies he at poor me, ’bs odds. 

And curses me by all his gods. 

‘You think that you, now, I daresay, 

2day push whatever stops your way, 

When you are to Maecenas bound ' ’ 

Sweet, sweet, as honey is the sound, 

I won’t deny, of that last speech. 

But then no sooner do I reach 
Tlie dusky Esquiline, than straight 
Buzr, buzz around me runs the prate 
Of people pestermg me with cares, 

All about other men’s afiairs 
‘ To-morrow, Roscius bade me state. 

He trusts you’ll be in court bv eight * ’ 

‘ The scnveners, worthy Qumtus, pray. 
You’ll not forget they meet to-day, 

Upon a pomt both grave and new, 

One touching the whole body, too ’ 

‘ Do get Mfficenas, do, to sign 
'This apphcation here of mme ’ ’ 

‘Well, well, rU try’ ‘You can with ease 
Arrange it, if you only please.’ 

Close on eignt years it now must be, 
Smce first Mrecenas numbered me 
Among his fnends, as one to take 
Out dnvmg with hiui^ and to make 
The confidant of trifles, say. 

Like this, ‘ What is the time of day ? ’ 

‘ The Thracian gladiator, can 
One match him with the Syrian ? ’ 

‘ These chilly monungs wiU do harm. 

If one don’t nund to wrap up warm , ’ 
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Such nothings as mthout a fear 
One drops into the chinlnest ear 
Yet all this tune hath envy s glance 
On me looked more and more askance. 
From mouth to mouth such comments run 
‘ Our fnend indeed is Fortune’s son. 

Why, there he -was, the other day. 

Beside Maecenas at the play , 

And at the Campus, just before. 

They had a hont at battledore.’ 

Some chilling neivs through lane and street 
Spreads from the Forum. All I meet 
Accost me thus — ‘ Dear fnend, you’re so 
Close to the gods, that yon must know 
About the Dacians, have you heard 
Any fresh tidings ? Not a word ! ' 

‘ You’re always jestmg 1’ ‘Now may aU 
The gods confound me, great and small, 

If I have heard one word ' ’ ‘ Well, weU, 
But you at any rate can tell, 

If CiBsar means the lands, which he 
Has promised to his troops, shall be 
Selected from Italian ground. 

Or m Tnnacna be found V 
And when I swear, as well I can. 

That I know nothmg, for a man 
Of silence rare and most discreet 
They cry me up to aU the street. 

Thus do my wasted days shp by, 

Not -without many a -wish and sigh, 

When, when shall I the country see, 

Its woodlands green, — oh, when be free. 
With books of great old men, and sleep. 

And hours of dreamy ease, to creep 
Into obbvion sweet of life. 
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Its agitations and its strife ? * 

Wlien on my table shall be seen 
Pythagoras’s ViTigmn-n bean, 

And bacon, not too fat, embelbsb 
My disb of greens, and give it relish ? 

Oh happy nights, oh feasts divine, 

IVhen, inth the friends I love, I dine 
At mme own hearth-fire, and the meat 
"We leave gives my bluff hmds a treat ! 

No stupid laws onr feasts control, 

But each guest drains or leaves the bowl, 

Precisely as he feels mclined. 

If he be strong, and have a mind 
Por bumpers, good • if not, he’s free 
To sip his liquor leisurely 
And then the talk our banquet rouses ' 

But not about our neighbours’ houses, 

Or if ’bs generally thought 
That Lepos dances well or not ? + 

But what concerns us nearer, and 
Is harmful not to understand, 

"Whether by wealth or worth, ’bs plam, 

That men to happiness attam ? 

* Many have imitated this passage — none better than 
Ckiwley 

“ Oh fonntains I when m you shall I 
Myself, eased of unpeaccful thoughts, espv ? 

Oh fields ! oh woods ' when, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade * 

Here s the spring head of pleasure s flood, 

"Vniere all the nches be, that she 
Has coined and stamped for good. ’ 

How like is this to Tennyson s — 

“ Yon U have no scandal whde yon dme. 

But honest talk and wholesome wine. 

And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous, under a roof of pme." 
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By ■what we’re led to choose our fnends, — 
Regard for them, or oar own ends ? 

In what does good consist, and what 
Is the supremest form of that ? 

And then fnend Cemus -will strike in 
"With some old grandam’s tale, akin 
To what we are discussing Thus, 

If some one have cned up to us 
Axellius’ wealth, foigetting how 
Much care it costs him, ‘ Look you now, 
Once on a time,’ he 'wdl hegm, 

‘ A country mouse received ■withm 
His rugged cave a city brother. 

As one old comrade would another 
“ A frugal mouse upon the whole. 

But loved his fnend, and had a soul,” 

And could be free and open-handed. 

When hospitality demanded 
In bne^ he did not spare his hoard 
Of com and pease, long coyly stored, 

Eaisms he brought, and scraps, to boot, 
Half-gnan ed, of bacon, which he put 
With his o'wn mouth before his guest. 

In hopes, by offenng his best 
In such variety, he might 
Persuade him to an appetite. 

But stiU the cit, 'With languid eye. 

Just picked a bit, then put it by. 

Which ■with dismay the rustic saw. 

As, stretched upon some stubbly straw. 

He munched at bran and common gnts. 

Not venturing on the damty bits. 

At length the to'wn mouse , “ What," says he, 
“ My good fnend, can the pleasure be, 

Of gmbbmg here, on the backbone 
Of a great crag with trees o’eigrown ? 

1 a voL vn ^ 
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"WTio’d not to these mid ■froods preier 
^lie city, mth its crowds and stir ? 

Then come mth me to town , yon’ll ne’er 
Regret the honr that took yon there. 

An earthly things draw mortal breath , 

Nor great nor htlle can from death 
Escape, and therefore, fnend, he gay, 

Enjoy life’s good things while you may, 
Eememhermg how hnef the space 
Allowed to you in any case.” 

His words strike home , and, hght of heart, 
Behold mth him our xustio start, 

Tirmng their journey so, they might 
Reach town beneath the cloud of night, 
Which was at its high noon, when they 
To a rich mansion found their way, 

"Where shining ivory couches vied 
With coverlets m purple dyed. 

And where m baskets were amassed 
The wrecks of a superb repast, 

"Which some few hours before had closed. 
There, having first his friend disposed 
Upon a purple tissue, straight 
The city mouse begins to v ait 
With scraps upon his country brother, 

Each scrap more damty than another. 

And aU a servant’s duty proffers, 

Eirst tastmg everything he offers 
The guest, reclmmg there m state, 

Rejoices m his altered fate, 

O’er each fresh tidbit smacks his lips, 

And breaks mto the memest quips, 

When suddenly a banging door 
Shakes host and guest mto the floor 
From room to room they rush aghast, 

And almost drop doum dead at last. 
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'Wlicn loud through all the house resoiuids 
Tlic deep hay of Molossian hounds 
“ Ho I ” cnes the country mouse, “ this kmd 
Of life is not for me, I hnd 
Give me my ivoods and cavern 1 There 
At least Tra safe I And though both ^are 
And poor m}'- food may be, rebel 
I never mil , so, fare ye vreU I ” 

It IS characteristic of Horace that in the very next 
satire he makes his oivn servant Davus teU him that 
his rhapsodies about the countiy and its charms are 
mere humbug, and that, for aU his ridicule of the 
shortcomings of his neighbours, he is just as mcon- 
stant as they are m his likings and dishkings The 
poet m this way lets us see into his own httle vanities, 
and secures the right by domg so to rally his friends 
for theirs To his valet, at all events, by his own 
allowing, he is no hero 

“ You’re praising up mcessantly 
The habits, manners, likings, ways. 

Of people m the good old days , 

Yet should some god this moment give 
To you the power, like them to hve. 

You’re just the man to say, ‘ I won’t ' ’ 

Because m them you either don’t 
Believe, or else the courage lack. 

The tnith through thick and thm to back. 

And, rather than its heights aspire, 

Wdl go on sticking in the nure 
At Rome you for the country sigh , 

When m the country to the sky 
Yon, flighty as the thistle’s down, 

A T P. always crying up the town. 

If no one asks you out to dme. 
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Ob, then the fat-mi-fais divine ' 

‘ You go out on compulsion only — 

’Tis so delightful to be lonely , 

And dnhkmg bumpers is a bore 
Ton shnnk from daily more and more ’ 

But only let blmcenos send 
Command for you to meet a fnend , 

Although the message comes so late, 

The lamps are hemg bghted, straight, 

‘ Where’s my pommade? Look sharp •’ you shout, 

‘ Heavens ! is there nobody about 1 
Are you all deaf ? ’ and, stonnmg high 
At all the household, off you fly 
When Mil yinS) and that set, anon 
Arrive to dme, and find you gone. 

With vigorous curses they retreat, 

Which I had rather not repeat” 

Who could take amiss the rebuke of the kindly satirist, 
•who ’(vas so ready to show up his o-wn weaknesses 1 
In this respect our own great satuist Thackeray is very 
like him Nor is this strange They had many 
pomts in common — the same keen eye for human folly, 
the same tolerance for the human weaknesses of which 
they were so conscious m themselves, the same genmno 
kmdness of heart Thackeray’s terse and "Vivid stylo, 
too, IS probably in some measure due to this, that to 
him, as to Malherbe, Horace was a kind of breviary 
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iirr IS roMn. — iioiucr’s nonn. — rvrnA\AOANCE oi the 
noMAS PisErns 

It i*; one of tlio manj charms of Horace’s didactic 
wituigs, lint ho takes us into the very heart of tho 
life of Rome '\\’’c loungo mill its loungers along the 
Via Sacra , ire slroU into tho Campus Martius, where 
j oung Hchrus v ith his nohlo liorsemanship is mteh- 
ing the hliishing Noohule, already too much enamoured 
of tho handsome Lijiarian , and tho men of tho old 
school are getting up an appetite h}*^ games of tennis, 
houls, or quoits, uliilo tho joung Grocianised fops — 
lisping feeble ]okes — saunter by with a hstless con- 
tempt for such ATiIgar gymnastics We are in the 
Via Appia Raring sweeps along in her chariot m 
superb toilette, shooting glances from her sleepy cruel 
oyes Tho young fellows are all agaze What is this ? 
Young Pompilius, not three months maxned, bows to 
her, mth a visible spasm at tho heart, as she humes 
by, full m view of his young wife, who hides her 
mortification mthm the curtains of her httei, and 
hastens home to sohtude and tears Here comes 
Barms — as ugly a dog as any m Rome- — dressed to 
death, and smibng Malvolio - smiles of self- com- 
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^ ' I i ' \ri!' K f<)ri''\\o rcTcli lionio 

'* '■ K ^ ^ or 'j' J- fdto u*- n'? '\\o turn tlip 

'< *■> ''ll niht'-’I fit of i,jtiIo])-\ or of liolp 

*' ^ ' 'l; »-rr- ;ri n jji' — “ Tr\ tint gniiin 

‘ '■ • t - mutt, r 111 our licnnl, niul 

r ! 1 .0 • f- oji tlic tliinl llonr, cncoiinirniig 
'>1 i'’« ' I t^'r >‘i r lnlflij).-\ nrlmii or Pln\o, 
fl to.'" ii'liii^ fn.m til*' nttir^t for nnotlicr ctip of 
' '•n u\< “it tl ' ii' lO t i\im .-lio]) "NVc go to tlio 
‘1 Til- jili\ i- ‘‘Ihout," 1 )\ PncUMUs, tlio 

‘ ^ 1 hi lilj nil itioiinl one, ^vllL^e tlie gliost of 

I* .>'i vht lirr r III iijtjiciniig to Ilioiie, hestcchcp licr 
tj ,T.< hn li>-h hiinnl “ Oli mollier, mother, ’’ Jio 
I — 1 ' jii tono nifnt riurotnh tngic, “henr mo 
cill’’' liiit the Kjin^ton of the c]n\ ^\ho plnjs 
n o;t' h Imti toothing hn mntcmnl sorrow uith 
jn*. lit Inhnimi Ht slumhen on Tlio popu- 
1 iC" 111 < the gods of our gollcr}, Bunniso the truth, 
oml “ Oh ' mnf Ik r, mother, hcor me cull !” is hcllowcd 
from i thomniid lung? AVc arc cnio}ing a comedj, 

\ lull our fnends the jieojile, “the manj-hended mon- 
rt'rof the pit," begin to think it slow, and stop the 
jierformaiiro with shouts for a show of boars or boxers 
Or, hojuiig to hear a good plaj, ■no find the ontertain- 
ment offr red consists of pure spectacle, " inexplicable 
dunilishow and noise ” — 

“tMiolc fleets of ships m long procession pass, 

And cnptnc ivorj foUoua captive brass” (C) 

A niilk-i\ lute elephant or a camelopard is con- 
sidered more than a substitute for character, mcidont, 
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or "vrit. And if an actor presents himself in a dress of 
nnnsual splendonr, the house is in ecstasies, and a 
roar of applause, loud as a tempest in the Gaiganian 
forest, or as the surges on the Tuscan strand, makes the 
Telanum Tibrate ahove their heads. Human nature is 
perpetualij repeating itseLC, So irhen Pope is para- 
phrasing Horace, he has no occasion to alter the facts, 
Avhich u’ere the same in his pseudo, as in the real, 
Augustan age, hut only to modermse the names — 

“ Loud as the waves on Oicas’ stormy steep 
Howl to the roarings of the Xorthem deep, 

Such is the shout, the long-applaudmg note. 

At Quin’s high plume, or Oldfield’s petticoat. 

Booth enters — hark ' the nuiversal peaL 
‘ But has he spoken V Not a svllable. 

‘ IVhat shook the stage, and made the people store F 
‘ Cato’s long wig, flowered gown, and lackered chair ’ 

AVe dme out Mrecenas is of the party, and comes 
in leaning heaiily on the two umhrce (guests of his own 
inviting) whom he has brought with him — habitues 
of what Augustus called his “ parasitical table,” who 
make talk and find buffoonery for him . He is out of 
spirits to-day, and more reserved than usual, for a 
messenger has just come in with bad news from Spain, 
or he has heard of a conspiracy agamst Augustus, 
which must he crushed before it grows more danger- 
ous. Y anus is there, and being a writer of tragedies, 
keeps up, as your tragic author is sure to do, a ceaseless 
fire of puns and pleasantry At these young Syhans 
smiles faintly, for his thoughts are away with his ladr- 
love, the too fiascmating Ljdia Horace — ^who, trom 
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the otljcr Bide of the tfiWo, ■vnth an amused smile m 
lus eyes, wntclies lum, as Uo “ sighs like furnace,” while 
Kcera, to the accompaniment of her lyro, smgs one of 
bippho's most passionate odes — •whispers something 
in the car of the hnllinnt vocahst, -whicli visibly pro- 
vokes a •witty repartee, •with a special sling in it for 
Horace himself, at which the httlo man -winces — for 
have there not been certain love-passages of old be- 
tween Nctcra and himscK? The wine circulates freely 
Maiccnas •warms, and drops, -with the deliberation of 
a nch sonorous loicc, now some sharp sarcasm, 
now some aphonsm hcairy with meaning, which 
sticks to the memory, hke a saymg of Talleyrand’s, 
lira innbr(t, who have put but little of allaying 
Tiber m theur cups, grow boisterous and abusive, and 
liaiung insulted nearly everybody at the table by 
coarse personal banter, the party breaks up, and we 
are glad to get out -with flushed cheeks and dizzy 
liead into the cool air of an early summer night — 
all the more, that for the last half-hour young Piso 
at our elbow has been importuning us with whispered 
specimens of his very rickety elegiacs, and trymg 
to settle an early appomtment for us to hear him 
read the first six books of the great Epic with which 
ho means to electnfy the literary circles We reach 
the Eabncian bridge, meditatmg as we go the repar- 
tees -with which we might have turned the tables on 
those scumlous followers of the great man, hut did 
not Suddenly we run up against a gentleman, who, 
raismg his doak over his head, is on the point of 
jumping mto the Tib^r We seize him by his mantle 
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and discover in tlie intended suicide an old acquaint- 
ance, equally vrell knomi to tlie J ews and the hnc-a- 
hrac shops ivhose tastes for speculation and articles of 
veriu have first brought him to the nioney-lendeis, 
nest to the dogs, and finally to the hnnk of the 
yelloiv Tiber "We give Iutti all the sesterces ive have 
about us, along vnth a feiv sustaining aphonsnis &om 
our commonplace book upon the folly if not the 
mckedness, of suicide, and see him safely home "When 
\re nevt encounter the decayed virtuoso, he has groim 
a beard (very badly kept) and set up as a philosopher 
of the hyper-virtnons Jaques schooL Of course he 
lectures us upon every vice which we have not, and 
every little frailty which we have, with a pointed as- 
perity that upsets our temper for the day, and causes 
us long afterwards to bewail the evil hour in which 
we rescued such an ill-conditioned grumbler from the 
kindly waters of the river 

These Innts of life and manners, all drawn from the 
pages of Horace, might be infinitely extended, and a 
ramble in the streets of Home m the present dav i^ 
consequently fuller of vivid interest to a mm who has 
these pages at his fingers’ ends than it can possibly bo 
to anv other person. Horace is so associated with all 
the locahties, that one would thmk it the most natural 
thing in the world to come upon him at any turning 
His old famihar haunts nse np about us out of the 
dust of centuries. see a short thick-set mm come 
sauntering along “ more fat than bard beseems.” As 
be passes lost m reverie, manv turn round and look 
at him Some point him out to their compamons, 
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.iiul wlnl -vNc Inm tint tins is Horace, 

till' fi\ounlc of Af eeenop tlie frequent MSitor at tlie 
uiiprut* mini" pahee of Auf^usUn, tlio eelfnindo man 
ami famous po,q. He n still a\itlnn eight, avhen his 
pmeress is nrrcptctl lie is m the hands of a horo of 
tin tint nnermtudo But aalnt ensued, let us hear 
from Ins own lips (Satires, I *1) — 

Till Boni 

h chanced that I, the other day, 

■W ns Muiitcnng up the bacred Way, 
jtnd nniFing, m- 1113 habit i«, 
bonu trnial rantlotn fantasies, 

Tliat for the IniK absoibcd me quite, 

■W lien there comes nnining up a wigli*', 

Whom onh b} his name I knew , 

“Ila ' ni) dear fellow, how d’ye do !" 

Grasjiing m3 hand, lie shouted, “ Why, 

As limes go, prctt3 w ell,” said I , 

“ iVnd 3 oil, 1 trust, can sa} the same.” 

But after me ns still he came, 

“bir, is there ana thing,” I cried, 

“ You want of me I" “ Oh,” he replied, 

“ I’m just the mrji 30U ought to know , — 

A scholar, author ' ” “Is it so I 
For this I’ll like a on all the more ' ” 

Then, wntlnng to evade the bore, 

I qmcken noav my pace, noav stop, 

And m my sera ant’s ear let drop 
Some avoids, and all the while I feel 
Bathed m cold sweat Ixom head to heeL 
“ Oh, for a touch,” I moaned, in pain, 

“Bolanus, of thy madcap vein. 

To put this incubus to rout » ” 

As he went chattering on about 
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WliateTer he descnes or meet^ 

The cro'n'dsj the beatify of the streets, 

The aty’s grotvth, its splendour, size, 

“ Yon’re dying to he off,” he cnes , 

Pot all the while Pd been stock dumb 
“Pve seen it this half-hour Bat come, 

Let's clearly understand each other , 

Iks no nse making all this pother 
lly mind’s made up, to stick by you , 

So where you go, there I go, too ” 

“Don’t put Tourself,” I answered, ‘ prav. 

So very far out of your war 
Pm on the road to see a friend, 

"Whom you don’t know, that’s near his end 
Away beyond the Tiber far. 

Close by where Ciesar’s gardens are” 

“Pve nothing m the world to do. 

And what’s a paltry mde or two ? 

I like It, so PU follow vou ' ” 

Down dropped my ears on hearing this. 

Just like a vicious jackass’s. 

That’s loaded heavier than he hkes , 

But off anew my torment strikes 
“ If well I know myself, vou’ll end 
YTth making of me more a friend 
Than Tiscus, av, or T'anns , for 
Of verses who can run off more, 

Or run them off at such a pace 7 

YTho dance with such distinguished grace! 

And as for smgmg, zounds ' ” said he, 

“ Hermogenes might envy me ' ” 

Here was an opening to break m. 

“ Have yon a mother, father, km. 

To whom your life is precious ? ” “Xone , — - 
Pve closed the eyes of everv one.” 

Oh, happy they, I inly groan. 

How I am left, and I alone. 
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Quick, qiuck, despatch me where I stand , 
JTow 13 the direful doom at hand, 

T\Tuch erst the Snbme beldam old, 
Shaking her magic urn, foretold 
In days uhen I was yet a boy 
“ Him shall no poisons fell destroy, 

Nor hostile sword m shock of wai. 

Nor gout, nor cohc, nor catarrh 
In fulness of tlie tune his thread 
Shall by a prate-apace be shred , 

So let bun, when he's twenty-one, 

If ho be wise, nil babblers shun ” 

Now we were close to Vesta’s fane, 

’Twos hard on ten, and he, my bane, 

"Was boimd to answer to Jus bail, 

Or lose hia cause if he should fail 
“ Do, if you love me, step aside 
One moment with me here he cned, 

“ Upon my life, indeed, I can’t, 

Of law Dm wholly ignorant, 

And you know where Fm hurrying to ” 

“ Fm fairly puzzled what to do 
Give yon up, or my cause 7” “ Oh, me, 

Me, by all means "In on’t !” quoth he , 
And stalks on, holdmg by me tight. 

AlS with 3 our conqueror to fight 
Is hard, I follow “ How,” — anon 
He rambles off, — " how get 3 ou on. 

You and Mjecenns 7 To so few 
He keeps himself So clever, too I 
No man more dexterous to seize 
And use his opportumtie.s 
Just introduce me, and you’ll see, 

We’d pull together famously. 

And, hang me then, if, with my backmg, 

You don’t send all your nvals packing 
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“ Things m that quarter, sir, proceed 
Tn Terr different style, indeed. 

Iso house more fiee from all that’s base , 

In none cahals more out of place. 

It hurts me not if others he 
!More nch, or better read than me 
Each hns his place *” Amazing tact ' 

Scarce credible “ But ’bs the fact” 

“ Ton qmchen my desne to get 
An mtrodnction to his set.” 

“ IVith merit sndi as yours, yon need 
But uish it, and yon must succeed. 

He’s to be won, and that is why 
Of strangers he’s so Toy shy ” 

“ m spare no pams, no arts, no shifts 1 
His servants m corrupt with gifts 
To-day though driven fiom his gate, 

"Wliat matter ? I wiH he in wait. 

To catch some Inckj chance , Pll meet 
Or overtate him m the street , 
m haunt him like his shadow Xou^t 
In life without much toil is bought.” 

Just at this moment who but my 
Dear fnend Anstius should come by ? 

Mv rattlebram righ t, well he knew 

TT e stop “ Whence, friends, and whither to 1” 

He asks and answers. Whikt we ran 

The usual courtesies, I began 

To pluck him by the sleeve, to pmch 

His arms, that feel but will not flinrh. 

By nods and winks most plain to see 
Imploring bun to rescue me. 

He, wickedly obtu'=e the while. 

Meets aU mv signals with a smile. 

L choked with rage, said, “ Was there not 
Some busmess, Pve forgotten what. 
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Ton mentioned, thnt you mshed with me 
To talk about, and privately 7” 

“ Oh, I remember I Never mind ' 

Some more convement time I’ll find. 

Tlie Thirtieth Sabbath this ! Would you 
Affront the circumcistd Jew 7" 

“ Kebgions scruples I have none ” 

“ Ah, but I have. I am but one 
Of the canaille — a feeble brother 
Your pardon. Some fine day or other 
I’U tcU you what it was ” Oh, day 
Of V ofnl doom to mo ' Away 
The rascal bolted like an arrow, 

And left me underneath the harrow, 

When, by the rarest luck, we ran 
At the next turn against the man, 

Who had the lawsmt with my bore 
“ Hn, knave he cned with lond uproar, 

“ Where are you off to 7 Will you here 
Stand witness 7” I present my ear 
To court he hustles him along , 

High words are bandied, high and strong 
A mob collects, the fray to see 
So did ApoUo rescue me 

The Satires appear to have been completed when 
Horace was about thirty-five years old, and published 
collectively, b.o 29 By this tune hia position m 
society was well assured He numbered among his 
friends, as we have seen, the most eminent men m 
Borne, — 

“ Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place ” — 

men who were not merely npe scholars, but who had 
home and were beanng a leading part in the great 
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actions of tliat memoraWe epoch Among such men 
he would he most at home, for there his wit, his 
shrewdness, his gemal spirits, and high breeding would 
he hest appreciated But his own keen rehsh of 
life, and his dehght m watching the hghts and 
shades of human character, took him into that wider 
circle where witty and notable men are always 
eagerly sought after to grace the feasts or enhven 
the heavy splendour of the nch and the unlettered 
He was stfll young, and happy m the animal spmts 
which make the exhausting life of a luxurious capital 
endurahle even in spite of its pleasurea What Yictor 
Hugo calls 

“ Le banquet des amis, et qnelquefois les soirs, 

Le baiaer jenne et frais d’une blanche aux yeux nous,” 

never quite lost their charm for him , hut durmg this 
period they must often have tempted him mto the 
elaborate dinners, the late hours, and the high-strung 
excitement, w hich made a retreat to the keen air and 
plam diet of his Sabine home scarcely less necessary 
for his body's than it was for his spmt’s health. Bor, 
much as he prized moderation m all thmgs, and 
extolled “the mirth that after no repenting draws, 
good wine, good company, and fair and witty women 
would be sure to work their spell on a temperament 
so bnght and sympathetic, and to quicken his spirits 
into a brilliancy and force, dazzling for the hour, 
but to be paid for next day m headache and de- 
pression. 

He was all the more hkelj to suffer in this way 
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from tlic wn fml llmt, ns a rule, ho A\n 3 smiplo and 
frugal m his tastes and habits Wo haro seen him 
(p GG), m tho earh days of his stay m Eome, at his 
‘ pi nil meal of pancakes, pulse, and pease,” served on 
homeh earthenware At his farm, again, beans and 
tncon (p 80) form his staple dish True to the 
old Eonian taste, ho aias a great vegetarian, and 
in lus charming ode, n'ritten for tlio opening of the 
Iciiiplc of Apollo erected by Augustus on Sfount Pala- 
tine (B-C 28), ho tliinks it not out of place to mmgle 
with his prajcr for poetic power an entreaty that he 
nia} nc\ er bo without w holesomo vegetables and fruit 

“ Let oU\ es, endive, mallows bght, 

Be all my fare , and health 
Give thou, ApoUo, «o I might 
Enjoy niy present wealth ' 

Give me but these, I ask no more, 

These, and a mmd entire — 

An old age, not unhonourcd, nor 
Unsolaced bj'- tho lyre 

Maicenns lumself is promised (Odes, III 28), if he will 
visit the poet at the Sabme farm, “simple dinners 
neatly dressed and when Horace invites down his 
friend Torquatus (Epistles, II 5), he does it on the 
footing that this wealthy lawyer shall be content to 
put up with plain vegetables and homely crockery 
(nwdtca olns omne patella) The wine, he promises, 
shall be good, though not of any of the crack grovrihs 
If Torquatus wants better, he must send it down him- 
self The appomtments of the table, too, though of 
the simplest land, shall be admirably kept — 

A. 0 VOI VI <5 
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“ The coverlets of faultless sheen, 

The napkins scrupulously clean, 

Your cup and salver such that they 
Unto yourself yourself display ” 

Table service neat to a nicety "was obviously a great 
point with Horace. What plate he had was made to 
look its best “ Ridet argento domns ” — “ My plate, 
newly-humished, enhvens my rooms ” — is one of the 
attractions held out m his invitation to the fan: 
Phyllis to grace his table on Meecenas’s birthday 
(Odes, rV 11) And we may be very sure that his 
httle dinners were served and waited on with the 
studied care and quiet finish of a refined simphcity 
His rule on these matters is indicated by himself 
(Satires, H 2) — 

“ The proper thing is to be cleanly and mce, 

And yet so as not to be over precise , 

To neither be constantly scolding your slaves, 

Like that old png Albutus, as losels and knaves. 

Nor, hke Nsevius, m such thmgs who’s rather too easy, 
To the guests at your board present u ater that’s greasy 

To a man of these simple tastes the elaborate ban- 
quets, borrowed from the Asiatic Greeks, which were 
then m fashion, must have been mtolerable He has 
introduced us to one of them m descnbing a dinner- 
party of nme given by one Nasidienus, a wealthy 
snob, to Jilcecenas and others of Horace’s friends. The 
dmner breaks down m a very amusing way, between 
the giver’s love of display and his parsimony, which 
prompted him, on the one hand, to present his guests 
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with the fashionahle damties, but^ on the other, ivould 
not let him pay a price sufficient to secure their hemg 
good The first course consists of a Lucanian -mid 
boar, served with a garnish of turnips, radishes, and let- 
tuce, m a sauce of anchovy-brme and -wine-lees hText 
comes an incongruous medley of dishes, mcluding one 

“ Of sparrows’ gall and turbots’ hver, 

At the mere thought of which I sluver ” 

A lamprey succeeds, “ floatmg vast and free, by shnmps 
surrounded in a sea of sauce,” and this is followed 
up by a crane soused m salt and flour, the hver of a 
snow-white goose fiittened on figs, leverets’ shouldei-s, 
and roasted blackbirds This ^nejiu is clearly meant 
for a cancature, but it was a caricature of a prevaihng 
folly, which had probably cost the poet many an indi- 
gestion 

Agamst this foUy, and the rum to health and purse 
which it entaded, some of his most vigorous satire is 
directed. It furnishes the themes of the second and 
fourth Satires of the Second Book, both of which, 
with shght modifications, might with equal truth be 
addressed to the dinner-givers and dmers-out of our 
own day In the former of these the speaker is the 
Apuhan yeoman OfoUus, who undertakes to show 

“ What the virtue consists m, and why it is great, 

To hi e on a bttle, whatever your state.” 

Before entenng on his task, however, he msists that 
his hearers shall cut themselves adrift from their 
luxuries, and come to him fasting, and with appetites 
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A'5 if till*; had to do m ilh the matter the least ' 

C m 1 on make of the feathers 3 ou pnzc so a feast ? 

And, when the bird’s cooked, m hat becomes of its splen- 
dour ? 

Is his flesh than the capon’b moie jmcj or tender ? 

Mere appearance, not substance, then, cleailj it is, 

Wluch bamboozles a our judgment So much, then, for 
this ” 

Don’t talk to me of taste, OfoUus coutuiues — 

“ Mhll it gii e 3 ou a notion 
If this pike in the Tiber was caught, or the ocean ? 

If it used ’tivi\t the bridges to glide and to qmaer, 

Or Was tossed to and fro at the moutli of the nver ?” 

J ust ns our epicures profess to distinguish hj flavour a 
salmon fresh run from the sea from one that lias been 
degenerating for four-and t\\ enty hours m the fresh 
Mater of the nver — mill tins difference, hoavever, 
that, unlike the salmon anth us, the nhove-hridge pike 
Mas considered at Rome to he more dehcate than his 
sea-hred and leaner brother 

Ofellus ne\t proceeds to ladicule the taste mIiicIi 
prizes M'hat is set before it for mere size or raiaty or 
cost It is this, he contends, and not any excellence 
m the tlungs themselves, vrhich makes people load 
their tables mth the sturgeon or the stork Easluon, 
not flavour proscribes the rule, mdeed, the more 
ponmited hei avays, the more sure they are to he 
folloaved 

“ bo Mere anj one now to assure us a treat 
In cormorants roasted, as tender and sweet, 

The 3 oung men of Rome are so prone to what's a\ rung 
Tlie3’’d eat cormorants all to a man, before long ” 
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But, continues Ofellus, though I would have you 
fragal, I would not have you mean — 

“ One vicious extreme it is idle to shun, 

If mto its opposite straightway you run ,” 

illustratmg his proposition hy one of those graphic 
sketches which give a distmctive life to Horace’s 
Satires 

“ There is Avidienus, to whom, hke a burr. 

Sticks the name he was righteously dubbed bVj of ‘ Cur,’ 
Eats beechmast and ohves hve years old, at least. 

And even when he’s robed all m white for a feast 
On his marriage or birth day, or some other very 
High festival day, when one hkea to be merrj , 

What mne from the chill of his cellar emerges — 

’Tis a drop at the best — ^has the flavour of verjuice , 

While from a huge cruet his own sparing hand 
On his coleworts drops oil which no mortal can stand, 

So utterly loathsome and rancid in smell, it 
Defies his stale vinegar even to quell it.” 

Let what you have be simple, the best of its kmd, 
n hatever that may be, and served in the best style 
And now learn, contmues the rustic sage, 

“ In what way and how greath you’U gam 
Bj using a diet both spanng and plain 
Eirst, your health will be good , for j ou readilv can 
Bebeve how much mischief is done to a man 
By a great mass of dishes, — remembenng that 
Plain fare of old tunes, and how hghtly it sat 
But the moment you mmgle up boiled with roost meat. 
And shellfish mth thrushes, what tasted so sweet 
Wdl be turned into bile, and ferment, not digest, m 
Your stomach excitmg a tumult intestme. 
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Slark, from ft Lewihlenng dinner liow pale 
Every nnn nses up I Nor is tins all they nil, 

For the hod} , weighed down by its lost night’s excesses, 
To its own •nTctchcd level the mind, too, depresses. 

And to earth chains that spark of the essence divine , 
Wlulc he, that’s content on plain nnnds to dine. 

Sleeps off his fatigues without effort, then gay 
As a lark nses up to the tasks of the day 
Yet he on occasion v ill find himself able 
To enjoy nathout hurt a more liberal table, 

Say, on festival da} s, that come round with the year. 

Or vhen bis strength’s low, and cnes out for good cheer. 
Or nhen, as } ears gather, his age must be nursed 
With more delicate care than he -wanted at first 
But for } ou, -when ill health or old age shall befall, 
Where’s the luxury left, the rehef mthin call, 

■Winch has not been forestalled in the days of } owe prime, 
■When you scoffed, m your strength, at the inroads of 
time? 

“ ‘ Keep your boar tiU it’s rank ' ’ said our sues , which 
arose, 

I am confident, not from them ha-vmg no nose. 

But more from the notion that some of their best 
Should be kept m reserve for the chance of a guest 
And though, ere he come, it grew stale on the shelf. 

This was better than eating ail up by one’s self 
Oh, would I had only on eartli found a place 
In the days of that noble heroic old race 

So much, as a question of mere health and good 
feeling But now our moralist appeals to higher 
considerations — 

“ Do you set any store by good name, which we find 
Is more welcome than song to the ears of mankind ? 
Magmficent turbot, plate nchly embossed. 

Will bring infinite shame -mth an infinite cost 
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Add kinsmen and neighbours all furious, your omi 
Disgust ivitb j ourself, when you find yourself groan 
For death, which has shut itself off from your hope, 

With not even a sou left to buy you a rope 

“ ‘ Most excellent doctrine ' ’ you ansv ei, ‘ and would. 
For people like Trausius, bo all very good , 

But I liave great wealth, and an income that brings 
In enough to provide for the u ants of three kings ’ 

But IS this any reason yon should not apply 
Your superfluous wealth to ends nobler, more high 7 
You so nch, why should any good honest man lack 7 
Our temples, why should they be tumbling to wrack 7 
Wretch, of all thiB great heap have you nothing to spare 
For our dear native land 7 Or why should you dare 
To think that misfortune will never o’ertake you 7 
Oh, then, what a butt would your enemies make you ' 
IVho will best meet reverses 7 The man who, you find. 
Has by luxuries pampered both body and mind 7 
Or he who, contented -with little, and stiU 
Looking on to the future, and fearful of dl, 

Long, long ere a murmur is heard from afoi, 

In peace has laid up the mumtions of war 7” 

Alas for the wisdom of OfeUus the sage ! Nmeteeii 
centuries liave come and gone, and the spectacle 1“! 
stdl before us of the same selfishness, extravagance, 
and folly, which he rebuked so well and so vainly, 
but pushed to even greater excess, and more widely 
diffused, enervatmg the frames and ruining the for- 
tunes of one great section of society, and helping to 
inspire another section, and that a dangerous one, 
with angry disgust at the hideous contrast between 
the opposite extremes of wretchedness and luxury 
which eierjwihero meets the eye m the great cities 
of the cnihsed world 

In the fourth Satire of the Second Book, lloru-c 
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rulitulc:. Ill n %cm of cxqmsito iroin, the i/oinmch of 
}ll^ <hj, nho iimk 1 ])liilosoplij of fla\ours, i\itli 
Mhom Faucfs i\i'n a fciciirc, and a\]io linil condensed 
into aphnn'-ni'! tlu> imnts of (lie poiilti'}, g-xmc, or fish 
of tho difi<rint and nfieii distant regions from ■which 
tlif\ Were hroiiglil to Itoiiic Catnis lias hecn listen- 
ing In a di'^-erfatinii h} some Ihilhlt-Snvnrm of this 
< 1 .111(1 1*. liiirniiig home to commit to his tablets 
tilt precepts bj which he professes himself to haa’o heen 
iiiimen'^cl} sfriitk when ho is met bj llonice, and pn - 
tailed njion (n nptit some of tbem m tbc ter} woids 
of Ibis plnlosophcr of tbt dinner table Exceedingly 
luuuus lilt) an, throwing no small light both upon 
the m.ittimls of the Itoinau cuisine and upon the 
treilmuit b} tlio Horn ms of tbcir wines Being 
delucrcd, mortot cr, w ith the epigrammatic precision 
of philoso])lii(-al aMoms, their effect la infimtely amus- 
iiig Tims — 

“ Iloiit^ Aafidms mixed with strong 
ralemian , lit was very wrong ” 

“ Till llesli of kid 18 rarclj fine, 

That lias been cliitflj ftd on 11110” 

“ To meadow mubhrooms gn e tlic prize, 

And tnist no others, if j ouTe w isc ” 

“ Till I had the example showai. 

The art was utterly unkiiowai 
Of telbiig, when jou taste a dish, 

Tlie age and kind of bird or fish ” 

Horace professes to be enraptured at the depth of 
sagacity and beauty of expression in ivhat he hears, 
and exclaims, — 
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“ Oh, learned Catius, pnthee, by 
Our friendship, by the gods on high, 

Take me along ■with you, to hear 
Such ■msdom, be it far or near ' 

For though ■you tell me all — ^in fact. 

Your memory is most exact — 

Still there must be some grace of speech. 

Which no mterpreter can reach. 

The look, too, of the man, the mien ' 

"Which you, -what fortime ' ha-vung seen. 

May for that very reason deem 
Of no account , but to the stream. 

Even at its very fountam-head, 

I fam would have my footsteps led. 

That, stooping, I may drmk my fill, 

"Where such life-giving saws distd ” 

Manifestly the poet 'was no gasitronome, or he would 
not have dealt thus sarcastically -with matters so 
solemn and serious as the gusts, and flavours, and 
“ sacred rage ” of a highly-educated appetite -At 
the same time, there is no reason to suppose him to 
have been insensible to the attractions of the “ 
cuisine," as developed by the genius of the Vattel or 
Francatelh of hlmcenas, and others of his wealthy 
friends Indeed, he appears to have been prone, 
rather than otherwise, to attack these with a relish, 
which his feeble digestion had frequent reason to 
repent His servant Da'vus more than hints as much 
in the passage above quoted (p S3) , and the consci- 
ousness of his oivn frailty may haie given additional 
■vigour to his assaults on the ever-increasmg indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table, which he saw gaming 
ground so rapidly around him 
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HORACE’S LOVE POKTEI 

"When young, Horace threw himself ardently into 
the pleasures of youth , and his fnends being, for the 
most part, young and nch, their banquets were sure 
to be sumptuous, and earned far mto the night Hor 
in th^e days did the “ hlanche anx y&ux 
whose beauty and accomplishments formed the crown- 
ing grace of most bachelors’ parties, fail to engage a 
liberal share of his attention He teUs us as much 
himself (Epistles, L 14), when contrastmg to the 
steward of his farm the tastes of his maturer years 
with the habits of Lis youth 

“ He, whom fine clothes became, and glistenng hair. 
Whom Gmara welcomed, that rapacious fair, 

As weU you know, for his own simple sake, 

Who on from noon would wine m bumpers take, 

Now quits the table soon, and loves to dream 
And drowse upon the grass beside a stream,” 

adding, with a sententious brevity which it is hope- 
less to imitate, “ Nee liisisse pudef, >>ed non t?tcidc’i< 
ludnm , — 
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“ 2\or "blnslies that of sport he took his fill , 

He d hlush indeed, to he tomfooling stilL'’ 

Ag mn wlien lamenting how little the rolhng years 
have left him of his past (Epistles. H 2) his regrets 
are for the “ Yenerem, convicia, hidum'’ to which he 
no longer finds lumseK equal — 

‘ Years foUowmg years steal something erery day. 
Love, feastmg frohc, fan tnev’ve swept awav , ■ — 

and to the first of these life “ m his hot youth '' mani- 
festly owed much of its charm. 

To heauty he would appear to haye heen alwav= 
susceptible but his was the hghtly- stirred suscepti- 
hihty which is an affair of the senses rather than of 
the souL “ There is m truth ” savs Eochefoucauld, 

only one kmd of love , but there are a thousand 
different copies of it ” Horace, so far at least as we 
can ludge from his poetra was no stranger to the 
‘quinous form of the passion hut his whole being had 
never been penetrated hv the genuine fire. The god- 
dess of his worship is not Venus Urania, pale dreamv 
spiritual, but Enjana , tder^, qwtin Jo iie, circum lolot 
tt Ctijiido, who comes 

‘ YTtb lauubtcr m her eves, and Love 
And Glee around her flving ” 

-Vceordingli of all those mtinitelv varied chords of 
deep cmoaon and nnagmahve tenderness, of which oc 
casioral traces are to ho found in the htoiature of anti 
qui 1 , and with which modem poetrv from Dante to 
Tcnnvson, is familiar no hint is to he found m 5 '' 
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His (locpcsl fHin" IS at best but n ferment of 
t?H blontl , It IS ni>\cr the nil ab-nrbing devotion of tlie 
bcirt Ho bid Icanml b\ lus own cxponenco just 
onough of the tf'ndcr jnssion to onnblo liim to w^nto 
protlj \ers''s about it, and to mllj, not unsj nipntlioti 
calls, ciioli of Ins friends ns liail not esoaped so lightly 
from the Ihnie J hcreforo it is Hint, ns hns been 
trills said, “ bis los e-flittios are, ns it were, like flowers, 
b( a.itiful m form and ri< Ii in hues, but ssutliout the 
scent tint breathes to Iho litnrt ” We seek in them 
in s nil for the teiidcrni>ss, tlio negation of self, the 
j» iNSion and the pathos, w Inch are the soul of all tnin 
lose poetrj 

At the same time, Hornco had a subtle appreciation 
of the beauty and grace, tlio sw eotness nnd the fasci- 
nation, of svoinanliood Poet ns ho sva-s, he must base 
dcligbtcd to contoniplntc the ideal elevation and punty 
of ssoinnn, ns occasionally depicted in the poetiy of 
Greece, and of w Inch he could scarcely fad to have 
bad some glimpses m real life Nay, ho pamts 
(Odes, IIL 11) tho dovotion of Hypennnestra for her 
husband’s sake “ magnificontlj false ” {sjpUndide men- 
dnx) to the promise svliich, with lier sister Danaids, 
she had given to her father, in a svay that proves ho 
was not incapable of appreciating, and even of depict- 
ing, the purer nnd higher forms of female worth. But 
tins exquisite portrait stands out m solitary splendour 
among the Lydes nnd Lalages, tho MjTtnIes, Phiynes, 
end Glycems of his other poems These ladies were 
types of tho class with which, probably, he was most 
familiar, those brilliant and accomplished Jieiairce, 
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generally Greeks, tvIio -vrere trained up m slareiy 
■svitli every art and accomplishment viuch coidd 
heighten their heauty or lend a charm to their 
society Always beautiful, and by force of their 
leiy position framed to make themselves attractive, 
these “ weeds of glorious feature,” naturally enough, 
took the chief place m the regards of men of fortune, 
in a state of society where marriage was not an afiair 
of the heart but of money or connection, ind where 
the wife so chosen seems to have been at pams to 
make herself more attractive to eveiybody rather than 
to her husband. Here and there these Aspasias made 
themselves a distmguished position, and occupied a 
place with them protector nearly akin to that of wife. 
Eut m the ordinary way them reign over any one heart 
was' shortlived, and them career, though splendid, was 
bnef, — a youth of foUy, a premature old age of squalor 
and neglect Them habits were limmious and extrava- 
gant In dress they outvied the splendour, not msig- 
nificant, of the Eoman matrons , and they might be 
seen courtmg the admiration of the wealthy loungers 
of Eome by dashing along the Appian T'Tay behmd a 
team of spirited pomes driven by themselves These 
tilings were often paid for out of the rum of them 
admirers Them society, while m the bloom and fresh- 
ness of them charms, was greatlv sought after, for wit 
and song came wath them to the feast. Even Cicero, 
then well up m years, finds a pleasant excuse (Fami- 
liar Letters, IX. 26) for enjoymg till a late hour the 
society of one Cythens, a lady of the class, at the house 
of Volummus Eutrapelos, her protector His friend 
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\lti' !i? unsMith liiiii , aiul nltliougli Ciccro fiiuls some 
JitLts'Trv, ]L js ol)Mous lliat o\cn grave 
a!ul ‘■'ilii r I iti7i ns might dine in such cqunocnl com- 
I'lin villinut am scnotib comproiniso of character 
It u )H rinp': little to he wondered at that Ilorace 
did imt Mpniidt r his lieirt «])on women of tins class 
Iliv piSMoii.; loo well controlled, and Ins love of 
I X- loo slroiig, to n<liml of liis hcing earned away by 
tilt ht'ailloiig impulses of n dccplv'^eated devotion 
This would ]irohd)I\ hi\< been the case even had the 
obji'i t of his jiassioii been worth} of an unallo 3 ed 
ngird As it w f-, 

“ Ills lo\ts were like most other loses, 

A little glow, a little shisxr , ” 

and if he sometiincs had, like the rest of manlond, to 
pas his lioiiiago to the ums'crsal passion by “siglung 
upon his midnight piIlosv"foi the legards of a inis- 
Irts.-, ssliom ho <ouId not ssan, or svJio had played him 
fiihi, h( snis nuscr at a loss to hud a balm for his 
ssouiids clsesshero lie svas not the man to nurse the 
hitter ssscet sonosss of the heart — to ssrite, and to feel, 
like Bums — 

“ ’Tis hw ceter for tliee despimng, 

Than aught in the srorld beside.” 

Pdrabilem amo Vencrem fuoilcmque, “ Give me the 
beauty that is not too coy,” is the Alpha and Omega of 
his personal creed Hosv should it have been other- 
sviBO ? Knosving svoman chiefly, as he obviously did, 
only in the ranks of the demi-monde, he svas not 
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likely to regard tlie fairest face, after the first heyday 
of his youthi -vras past, as worth the pain, its owner’s 
caprices coidd inflict For, as seen under that phase, 
woman was apt to he both mercenary and capricious, 
and if the poet suffered, as he did, from the fickleness 
of more than one nustiess, the prohahihty is — and this 
lie was too honest not to feel — that they had only 
forestalled him m mconstancy 

If Horace ever had a feelmg which deserved the 
name of love, it was for the Cmara mentioned in the 
lines above quoted. She belonged to the class of 
hetaiKe, hut seems to have preferred him, from a 
genuine feeling of affection, to her wealthier lovers 
Holdmg him as she did completely imder her thral- 
dom, it was no more than natural that she should 
have played with his emotions, keeping him between 
ecstasy and torture, as such a a oman, especially if her 
own heart were also somewhat engaged, would dehght 
to do with a man in whose love she must have rejoiced 
as something to lean upon amid the sad fiivohties of 
her life Tlie exqmsite pain to which her caprices 
occasionally subjected Imn was more than he could 
hear in silence, and drove hmi, despite his qiuck sense 
of the ndiculous, info lachrymose avowals to M-ecenas 
of his misery over his wme, which were, doubtless, no 
small source of amusement to the easy going states- 
man, before lus wife Torentia had taught him by ex- 
perience what infinite torture a charmmg and coquettish 
woman has it in her power to mflict Long years 
afterwards, when ho is well on to fifty, Horace reminds 
his fnend (Epistles, I 7) of 
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“ The woes blabbed o’er our wiue, when Cmara chose 
To tease me, cruel flirt — ab, bappy woes ' " — 

words m wbicb lurks a subtle undercurrent of pathos, 
like that in Soplue Amould’s exclamation in Le Bmn’s 
Epigram, — 

“ Ob, le bon temps • Tetais bien malbeureuse ' ” 

Twice also in bis later odes (IV 1 and 13), Horace 
recurs witb tenderpess to tbe “gentle Cmara” as 
havmg beld tbe paramount place m Ins heart She 
was bis one bit of romance, and this all tbe more 
that she died young Cinarce bieves annos fata ch- 
deiunt — “Eew years the fates to Cmara aUoued,” 
and m bis meditative rambles by tbe Digentia, tbe 
lonely poet, we may well bebeve, often found bunself 
sigbmg “ for the touch of a vamsbed hand, and the 
sound of a voice that is still ” 

In none of bis love - poems is tbe ring of personal 
feelmg more perceptible than m the followmg It is 
one of bis earbest, and if we are to identify the Heiera 
to whom it IS addressed with tbe Heiera referred to m 
Ode 14, Book lU, it must baie been written ConmJc 
Flanco, that is, m tbe year of Horace’s return to Borne 
after tbe battle of Philippi — 

“’Twas mgbt ' — let me recall to thee that night ' 

The Sliver moon m tbe unclouded sky 
Amid the lesser stars was shining bngbt, 

When, m the words I did adjure thee bv, 

Tlioii with thy cbngmg arms, more tighth hnit 
Ajound me than the ivy clasps the oak, 

Didst broatlie a vow — mocking the gods with it — 

A vow which, false one, thou hast foiilh broke , 

A c lol IL ^ 
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That while the ravenmg wolf should huut the flocks, 
The Shipman’s foe, Onon, vex the sea. 

And zephyrs waft the unshorn Apollo’s locks. 

So long w ouldst thou he fond, he true to me ' 

“ Yet shall thy heart, hfemra, bleed for this. 

For if in Flaccus aught of man remam, 

Give thou another joj s that once were his, 

Some other maid more true shall soothe his pam , 
Nor think again to lure him to thy heart ' 

The pang once felt, his love is past recall , 

And thou, more favoured youth, whoe’er thou art. 
Who reveU’st now m triumph o’er his fall. 

Though thou he nch m land and golden store. 

In lore a sage, with shape framed to hegnile. 

Thy heart shall ache when, this hnef fancy o’er 
She seeks a new' love, and 1 calmly smile ” 

This 13 the poetry of youth, the passion of wounded 
vanity , but it is clearly the product of a strong per- 
sonal feeling — a feeling which has more often found 
expression in poetry than the higher emotions of those 
with Avhom “love is love for evermore,” and who 
ha\e infinite pity, but no rebuke, for faitlilessness 
The hues have been often imitated , and m Sir Eobert 
Aytoun’s poem on “ Woman’s Inconstancy,” the muta- 
tion has a charm not inferior to the onginaL 

“ Yet do thou glory in thy choice, 

Thy choice of his good fortune boast , 
rU neither gneve nor yet rejoice 
To see linn pam what I have loat , 

The height of my disdain shall be 
To laugli at him, to blush for thee , 

To love thee stiU, i et go no more 
A-beggmg to a beggar’s door ” 
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No*. « liuu Hnnir> witli Iho line Ihcino m lis 
(>‘ii M I’vrrlii, fmimifi m '\Iil(on’K oicmlcd Irnnsk- 
tio 1, (iii.I iIk difloronte lictwopn the jonng innii iijit- 
iiiifler till’ ‘-iinrt of Moumled fLclinj,' mid the poet, 

» drill tlimipli inlni'-eh (Inbornliii^!,' In'? siihjccl ns a 
iiorK of nri, liLionif s at once njipin'nf 

I’vnin iilnt d< iiilir Imi, in perfume steeped, 

Doth in the shido of come delightful grot 
* thii now on couch with roces heaped? 

1 ur whom do t thou thine ninber tresses knot 

“ ith all th\ seiiiiiiig nrtle's grace ? All me, 

How oft will In till perfuh bewail, 

\nd |o\h all flown, and chiulder at the sen 
Itiuigli with tiic chafing of the blust'rous gale, 

“ ho now, fond dreamer, reiels in thj chaiins , 

"W lin, all unwccting how the bi^czcs leer, 

Hopes el)]] to find a welcome in thine arms 
As w Hill ns now, and thee ns loMiig-deai ' 

“ Ah, woe for tho-e on whom th} spell is flung ' 
j i oti\ c tablet, in the temple set, 

Proclniins that I to ocean's god lin\e hung 
The lestmcnts in my shipwreck smirched and wet.” 

It ma} ho that among Horace’s odes some iwero 
directly inspired by the ladies to whom they are 
addressed , but it is time that modern cnticism slionld 
hrusli away all the clahorato nonsense winch has been 
written to demonstrate that PjTrlia, Cldoe, Lalage, 
Lydia, Lyde, Louconoc, Tyndans, Glycera, and 
not to mention otbors, were real personages 
the poet was attached At this rate Ins oc 
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must liire rather heen those of a Don Giovaimi than of 
a man of studious hahits and feehle health, -who found 
it hard enough, to heep pace "with the milder dissipa- 
tions of the social circle. TTe are ahsolutely -without 
any information as to these ladies, -whose liquid and 
heautiful names are almost poems in theniselTes never- 
theless the most -n onderful romances have heen spun 
about them out of the inner consaousness of the com- 
mentators "Who -would Tenture to deal m this -war -with 
the Heanore, and 'rare pale Margaret” and Cousin 
Amy, of IMr Tennyson * And yet to do so -would hf- 
qmte as reasonahle as to conclude, as some critics have 
done, that such a poem as the foUo-wing (Odes, L 23) 
-was not a graceful poetical exercise merelv, hut a 
serious appeal to the ohiect of a senous passion — 

“ N^ay, hear me, dearest Chloe, prav ' 

You shim me like a tunid favm, 

That seeks its mother all the dav 
Bv forest brake and upland Lawn, 

Of ererv passmg breeze afraid. 

And leaf that rwitter- in the gLade. 

“ Let but the -wmd -with sudden m-li 
The -whispers of the wood awake. 

Or hzard green disturb the hu-b, 

Quick-dartmg through the massv brake 
The fooluh frightened thing will start 
AVith trembling knees and beating heart.'’^ 

*■ The same idea bos been beantifail" worked out by Spenser, 
m whom, and m Milton, the influence of Horace s um'-tv ..•< 
perhaps more freqnentlv traceable than in anv of our poets — 

" Like as an hvnde fo-ah saigled from th" herd*. 

That hath escap-d f-om a raTtnons beast. 
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“ liiit 1 nin iKillicr lion foil 

Nit r fniiii to work ^on i\oe , 

I Iioo \nii, Fwcct one, niucli too moII, 

Tin n cliii" not (o ^ou^ niothtr fo, 
lint to I lo\i r-' foinli r nniiF 
f iiiifidt \ our njii. and ro"!) clmmis” 

''mil i jMiin Ls lilts, ono biiotiid In^e supposed, 
lilt 0 c'Jc.ipi d tin jmpiilitioii of being dictated 
bt men pir^onnl desire But no, e\cii so acute a 
I ritic t: "W ill ken If r uill bate it lliat Cidoc was ono 
of linnet's nnii} niisfnescs, lo uboni he fled foi coii- 
siiiilion winn L\dii, (mother of them, played him 
fil'o, ‘ ft qu'il 1 I roelicrclKC aiee ciupressement ” 
And hi' 'ole ground for tins coneluMon is the eirciim- 
siaiiee tlint a Cliloe is mentioned in this sense in the 
fimoiis Dnlogtie, in uhicli Horace and Ljdia have 
ipiite gntviitoush beta assumed to be the speakei's, 
'III It IS to cat, lie fiist nesumes that Ihe dialogue is 
not a mere exercise of fane^, but a seiious fact, and, 
li iMiig got so fir, (oncliulcs as a matter of course 
that the CJiloo of (ho ono ode is the Chloo of 
the other ' “ flio ancients,” as Buttmann has tvell 

s lid, “ h ul the skill to construct such poems so 
tint each speech tolls us by ■nhom it is spoken, hut 
ate let the editors treat us all our hves as school- 

Vet flies attai , of her ottai feet afenrde , 

Ami eterj leaf, that shahoth antli the least 
Jtumiurc of at mdo, her terror hath encrenst , 

So fled fajro Flonmol from her taine feare. 

Long after she from penll was releast , 

Each shade she saw, and eacli noyse she did lieare. 

Did seeme to be the same, which she escaypt tvhileare ' 

-Fairy Queen, in an 1 
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boys, and mterline sucb. dialogues, as ave do our 
plays, antb tbe names Even in an Englisb poem 
•we should be offended at seemg Collins by tbe side 
of PbyUis.” Eead -witbout tbe prepossession wbicb 
tbe constant mention of it as a dialogue between 
Horace and Ljdia makes it difficult to a'\oid tbe 
Ode commends itself mereH us a piece of graceful 
fancy Eeal feeling is tbe last tbing one looks for 
in two sucb escessi-s ely -well-bred and fickle person- 
ages as tbe speakers Tbeir poutmg and recon- 
ciliation make very pretty foobng, sucb as nugbt be 
appropriate in tbe •\ronderful bemgs wbo people tbe 
garden landscapes of Watteau But -wbere are tbe 
fever and tbe strong pulse of passion wbicb, in less 
ethereal mortals, would be proper to such a theme 1 
Had there been a real lady in tbe case, the tone 
would have been less measured, and tbe strophes less 
skilfully balanced 

“ He — Whilst I -was dear and thou wert kind. 

And I, and I alone, might be 
Upon thy snowv breast reclmed, 

Xot Persia’s long so blest as I 

She, — ^iVlnlst I to thee was all m all, 

Xor Chloe might wnth Lvdia vie, 

Renowned m ode or maibagal, 

Not Roman Ilia famed as I 

He — 1 now am Thracian Chloe’s slave, 

With hand and voice that charms the air, 

For whom even death it'elf Pd brave. 

So fate the darling girl would spare ' 
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Shk. — I dote on Calais — and I 

Am all Ills passion, nil his care, 

For nhom a double death I’d die, 

So fate the darling boy Trould spare ' 

He. — UT iat, if our ancient love return, 

And bind us with a closer tie. 

If I the fair-haired Chloo spurn. 

And as of old, for Lydia sigh ? 

She — Tliongh lovelier than yon star is he, 

And lighter thon than cork — ah why 1 
More churlish, too, than Adna’s sea. 

With tliee I’d live, with thee I’d die ' ’ 

In this graceful tnfle Horace is simply dealing with 
one of the commonplaces of poetry, most probably 
only transplanting a Greek flower into the Latin soil 
There is more of the vigour of onginahty and of hving 
truth in the foUoiving ode to Bann6 (TL 8), where he 
gives us a cameo portrait, carved with exquisite finish, 
of that beauts de diable, “dallying and dangerous,” 
as Charles Lamb called Peg WofSngton’s, and, what 
hers was not, heartless, which never dies out of the 
world A real person. Lord Lytton thinks, “was cer- 
tainly addressed, and in a tone which, to such a per- 
son, would have been the most exquisite flattery, and 
as certainly the person is not so addressed by a lover ” 
— a cnticism which, coming from such an observer, 
outweighs the opposite conclusions of a score of 
pedantic scholars — 

“ If for thy perjuries and broken truth, 

Barm4, thou hadst ever come to harm, 

Hadst lost, but m a nad or blackened tooth. 

One smgle charm. 
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“ I’d trust tliee , but wheu thou art most forsworn, 

Thou blazest forth with beauty most supreme, 

And of our 3 oung men art, noon, night, and moni, 

The thought, the dream 

“ To thee ’tis gam thy mother’s dust to mock, 

To mock the silent watchfires of the night. 

All heaven, the gods, on whom death’s icy shock 
Can never light 

“ Smiles Yenus’ self, I vow, to see thy arts, 

The guileless Nymphs and cruel Cupid smile. 

And, smilmg, whets on bloody stone his darts 
Of &e the n hde 

“ Nay more, our youth grow up to be thy pie} , 

New slaves throng round, and those who ciouched at 
first, 

Though oft they threaten, leai e not for a day 
Thy roof accurst 

“ Thee mothers for their unfledgefl } ounglings dread , 
Thee niggard old men dread, and bndes new-made. 

In misery, lest their lords neglect their bed, 

By thee delayed ” 

Horace is moie at home m playful raillery of the 
beivildenng effects of love upon others, than in giving 
cvpression to its emotions as felt by hunself In the 
fourteenth Epode, it is true, he begs MBecenas to 
evcuso Ins failure to execute some promised poem, 
because he is so completely upset by his love for a 
certam naughty Plirj no that he cannot put a couple 
of Imes together Again, ho tcUs us (Odes, I 19) 
into what a ferment his whole being has been throivn, 
long after he had thought himself safe from such 
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< iiioHui:«, 1)\ the iimrhle like sliecn of Glj cere’s hoauty 
hi r ijrttfa jirnh nifn't, ct tnltns vniiium hthneus 
lid '/net — 

" IKr jiert, pmoking waje, 

Ainl fill c too fetul-fiiir to see ” 

rh( lirst Oih of the rout lit liook is a beautiful 
finfiMa on a -iinilai theim lie paints, too, the 
toi lures of jealousj •nutli the tugour (Odes, I 13 ) of 
a nnn "vv ho kiu souk thing of tliein — 

“ riien rei N in\ hnuii, llitn on inj chetk 
Tlir shifting colour conus and goes, 

\nd (enrs, tlmt lion unbidden, speak 
The torture of 1113 inward throes, 
rill fieri ( uiirist, the deulhlass flame, 

1 Int slow!} iincerales niy frame ” 

\ii<l wlien rall3ing Ins friend Tibullus (Odes, I 23 ) 
ibnut his doleful ditties on the fickleness of his mis- 
triss 013 cen, lie owns to having himself suffered ter- 
rilil3 111 the same wa3 But despite all this, it is very 
iib% ions that if loi e has, m Rosalind’s plmise, “ clapped 
him on the shoulder,” tbo little god left him “heart- 
whole ” Being, as it is, tlio source of the deepest and 
strongest emotions, love presents many aspects for the 
bumonst, and perhaps to no one more than to him ivho 
has felt it intensely Horace may or may not have 
sounded the depths of the passion m his own person , 
but, m any case, a fellow^-feoling for the lover’s pleas- 
ures and pains served to infuse a tone of kindliness 
into his ridicule How charming in this way is the 
Ode to L3'dm (I 8), of which the late Henry Luttrel’s 
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once popular and still delightful ‘Letters to -Tnlia’ is 
an elaborate paraphrase ' — 

“ Why, Lydia, irhy, 

I pray, hy all the gods above, 

Art so resolved that Syhans should die. 

And aU for love 1 

“ Why doth he shun 
The Campus Martius’ sultry glare ? 

He that once recked of neither dust nor sun, 

Why ndes he there, 

“ First of the brave. 

Taming the Gallic steed no more ? 

Why doth he shrink from Tiber’s yellow wave ? 
Why thus abhor 

“ The wrestlers’ oil. 

As 'twere from viper’s tongue distilled ? 

Why do his arms no Imd bruises soil. 

He, once so skilled, 

“ The disc or dart 
Far, fir beyond the mark to hurl ? 

And teU. me, tell me, in what nook apart, 

Like baby -girl, 

“ Lurks the poor boy. 

Veiling his manhood, ns did Thetis’ “^on, 

To ’scape war's bloody clang, while fated Troy 
Was yet undone ? ’ 

In the same class with this poem may be ranked 
the follomng ode (L 27) Just as the poet has made 
ns as famdiar with the lovelorn Sybans as if we 
knew him, so does he here transport ns into the middle 
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of n inc-party of young Eomans, -vvitli that vivid dra- 
matic force u Inch constitutes one great source of the 
evcellenco of lus Ijtics 

“ Hold I hold ' ’Ti 8 for Thracian madmen to fight 
With ■wine-cups, that only ivere made for dehght 
’Tis hirbirous — brutal I I beg of you all, 

Disgrace not our banquet mth bloodshed and brawl I 

“ Sure, Median scimitars strangely accord 
With lamps and mth mne at the festival board ' 

’Tis out of all rule ' Friends, your places resume. 

And let us have order once more in the room ! 

“ If I am to join you m pledging a beaker 
Of this stout Falerman, choicest of bquor, 
jMegdla’s fair brother must say, from what eyes 
Flew the shaft, sweetly fatal, that causes his sighs 

“ How — dumb ’ Then I dnnk not a drop Never blush, 
Whoever the fair one may be, man ! Tush, tush ' 

She’ll do your taste credit, I’m certam — for j ours 
Was always select in its little amours. 

“ Don’t be fnghtened ' We’re all upon honour, you know, 
So out mth your tale ’ — Gracious powers ' Is it so ? 

Poor fellow ' Your lot has gone sadly amiss, 

When you fell into such a Charybdis as this * 

“ What mtch, w hat magician, mth drinks and mth charms, 
What god can effect your release from her harms 1 
So fettered, scarce Pegasus’ self, were he near you. 

From the fangs of this triple Chimcera would clear you” 

In this poem, which has all the effect of an uii- 
promptu, we have a ffenre picture of Eoman life, as 
vivid as though pamted by the pencil of Couture or 
Gurdme 
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Serenades "were as common an expedient among 
tlie Eoman gallants of tlie days of Augustus as among 
tlieir modem successors In tlie fine climate ot 
Greece, Italy, and Spam, they ivere a natural growtli, 
md mYolved no great stmm upon a wooer’s endurance 
They assume a very different aspect imder a northern 
sky, nhere young Absolute, foimd by bis Lydia 
Languish “m the garden, m the coldest night in 
January, stuck like a drippmg statue,” presents a 
ratbei lugubrious spectacle Horace (Odes, III 7) 
warns the fair Aster*^, during the absence of her bii"- 
bind abroad, to shut her ears agamst the musical 
nocturnes of a certam Empeus — 

“ At mgbtfall shut tout doom, noi tlieii 
Look douTi mto the street agam, 

'When quavermg fifes complain 

usmg almost the words of Sbylock to lus daughter 
Jessica — 

“ Lock up my doors, and wben you hear the drum 
lud the vile squedLing of the loi ynechedjife, 

Clamber not you up to the casement then, 

Nor thrust your head mto the pubbc street ” 

The name given to such a serenade, adopted pro- 
Inblj, nuth the serenades themselves, from Greece, 
v> as jyai uclunt,tthy] on — bterally, an out-of door lament 
Here is a specimen of what they were (Odes, IIL 10), 
m whicli, under the guise of mutating their form, 
Horace quietly makes a mock of the absurdity of the 
practice His sereuader has none of the msonsibility 
to the elements of the lover in the Scotch song — 
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" W the Bleet m mj hair, I’d gang ten miles and mnir, 
For a word o’ that sweet hp o’ thme, o’ thme, 

For ae glance o’ thy dork e’e divine” 

Xoitlier IS there in Ins pleading the tone of earnest 
entreaty which marks the n ooer, in a similar plight, 
of Eiirns’s “ Let me in this ae nicht ” — 

“ Thou hear’st the wmter wmd and weet, 

Nae star blinks through the dnvmg sleet , 

Tak pity on my weary feet, 

And slueld me fnio the ram, jo ” 

There can he no mistake as to the senousness of tins 
appeal Horace’s is a mere jcu cCesjri it — 

“ Though } our dnnk were Tauais, chillest of nvei-o, 

And j our lot with some conjugal savage n ere cast, 

You nould pity, sweet Lyct, the poor soul that slineis 
Out here at j our door in the merciless blast 

“ Only hark how the doorway goes straining and creaking, 
And the piercing wmd pipes through the trees tJiat 
surround 

The court of your villa, w hile black frost is streakmg 
With ice the crisp snow that hes thick on the ground ' 

“ In your pnde — Venus hates it — no longer envelop je. 

Or haply yon’U find yourself laid on the shelf , 

Yon never w ere made for a prudish Penelope, 

’Tis not m the blood of your sires or i ourbclf 

“ Though nor gifts nor entreaties can w m a soft answer. 

Nor the violet pale of my love-ra\nged cheek. 

To your husband’s intngue with a Greek ballet-dancer, 
Though you still are blind, and forgivmg and meek , 
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Yet be not as cruel — ^forgive my upbraiding — 

As snakes, nor as bard as the toughest of oak , 

To stand out here, dienched to the skin, serenading 
All night may m time prove too much of a joke.” 

It is not often that Horace’s poetry is vitiated by 
bad taste Strangely enough, almost the only in- 
stances of it occur where he is urriting of women, as 
in the Ode to Lydia (Book I 25) and to Lyce 
(Book rV 13) Both ladies seem to havd been formei 
favourites of his, and yet the burden of these poems is 
exultation in the decay of their charms. The deaden- 
ing influence of mere sensuahty, and of the prevalent 
low tone of morals, must indeed have been great, when 
a man “ so singularly susceptible,” as Lord Lytton has 
truly descnbed bun, “ to amiable, graceful, gentle, and 
noble impressions of man and of life,” could write of a 
V Oman whom he had once loved m a stram hke tins — 

“ The gods have heard, the gods have heard my praj ei , 
Yes, Lyce ' jou are growing old, and still 
You struggle to look fair , 

You dnnk, and dance, and tnll 
Your songs to youthful love, m accents weak 
With vane, and age, and passion. Youthful Lo\e ' 

He dwells m Chia’s cheek, 

And hears her harp strings move 
Rude boj , he flies hke hghtmng o’er the heath 

Past -withered trees hke you, jou’re -wimkled now , 
The white has left j our teeth. 

And settled on j our brow 
Your Coan silks, your jewels bnght ns stars — 

Ah no ' thc-r bring not back the daj s of old, 

In public calendars 
Bj flying time enrolled 
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■WJitn. now that beauU ? 'Where tlioso movements? 
hero 

Tint colour ? AVlml of her, of her is left, 

Wiio, iirentlnii^ Lome’s own air, 

'\re of 111 } ^elf bereft, 

■Who rei^^iKfl in Cinnra’s fitemi, a fair, fair face, 

Queen of sw eet arts ? Itiit Fate to Cinara gave 
A life of little apace, 

And now she cheats the grave 

Of Lece, ‘-pared to raaeii’s length of days, 

Tliat joiilli nm} see, wntli laughter and disgust, 

A firebrand, once ablaze. 

Now smouldering in grey dust ” (C ) 

'What hid this wictchcd L}ce done that Horace 
should have pra}ed the gods to strip her of her 
chiinns, and to degrade her from a haughty beauty 
into a maudlin hag, disgusting and ndiculous ? Why 
cast such very merciless stoues at one who, hy hia own 
ai owal, had crcwhilo witched lus very soul fiom him 1 
"Wliy rojoico to see this once beautiful creature the 
SLolI of all the lioartless young fops of Kome? If 
she liad injured him, what of that ? Was it so very 
strange that a woman trained, like all the class to 
-which she belonged, to be the plaything of man’s 
uapnee, should liave been fickle, mercenary, or even 
heartless i Poor Lyce might at least have claimed his 
silence, if he could not do, what Thackeray says 
every honest fellow should do, “think well of the 
woman ho has once thought well of, and remember 
her -with kindness and tenderness, as a man remembers 
a place where he has been very happy ” 

Horace’s hettei self comes out m his playful appeal 
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to lus fnend Xantluas (Odes II 4) not to lie ashamed 
of liannsr fallen m love antli Ins handmaiden Phyllis 
Tliat she is a slaa e is a matter of no account A girl 
of such admrrahle qualities must surely come of a 
good stock and is avell worth any man’s loae Did 
not Achilles succumb to Bnseis, Ajix to Tecmessa, 
Agamemnon himself to C issandra 1 liloreoa er, 

‘ For aught that you know, the fur Phyllis mav he 
The shoot of some highly respectable stem, 

Is IT, she counts, never doubt it, some kmgs m her tree, 
And 1 aments the lost acres once lorded bv tliem 
Never thmk that a creature so exqmate grew 

In the haunts where but vice and dishonour are known, 
Nor deem that a girl so unselfish, so true. 

Had a mother ’twould shame thee to take for thiue own ” 

Here we have the true Horace , and after aU these 
fascinating but doubtful Lvdes, Nemras, and Pvrrhas, 
it IS pleasant to come across a young beauty like this 
Phyllis, SIC fidekm, sic htcro ater^'im She, at least 
IS a fresh and fragrant violet among the languorous 
hothouse splendoura of the Horatian garden 

Domestic love, uhich plavs so large a part in 
modern poetrv, is a theme rarely touched on m 
Eoman verse. Hence we know but httle of tbe 
Eomans m their homes — for such a topic used to he 
thought beneath the dignitv of histori — and especially 
httle of the women, who presided over what haa e been 
called ‘ the tender and temperate honouis of the 
hearth ” Die ladies acho flourish m the poetra and 
also in the history of those times, however conspicuous 
for heautv or attraction, are not generally of the kmd 
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that niako home happy Such matrons as ■we chiefly 
read of there -would in the present day be apt to 
figure m the divorce court Jfor is the explanation 
of tins difficult. The prevalence of marriage for mere 
wealth or connection, and the facility of divorce, 
which made the mamage-tie almost a farce among tho 
upper classes, had resulted, as it could not fad to do, 
m a groat debasement of morals A lady did not lose 
caste either by being divorced, or by seekmg divorce, 
fi-om husband after husband And as -wives m the 
higher ranks often held the purse-stnngs, they made 
themselves pretty frequently more dreaded than beloved 
by then lords, through being tyrannical, if not un- 
chaste, or both So at least Horace plainly indicates 
(Odes, m 24), when contrastmg the vices of Rome 
with the simpler virtues of some of the nations that 
were under its sivay In those happier lands, he 
says, “ IVec dotata iegit virum conjnx, nec mtido fidit 
adultero ” — 

‘‘ No do-wned dame her spouse 
O’erbears, nor trusts the sleek seducer’s vows” 

But it would be as wrong to infer finm this that tho 
taint was universal, as it would he to gauge our o-wn 
social morahty by the erratic matrons and fast young 
ladies with whom satirical essayists dehght to pomt 
their periods The human heart is stronger than tho 
corruptions of luxury, even among the luxurious and 
the nch , and the life of struggle and privation whicli 
is the life of tho mass of every nation would have 
been intolerable but for the security and peace of well- 
A 0 vol n. ^ 
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U> iiitor Jlr w w well up in Ufo, prohahly, heforo 
th* f itr< r tii'WB diwiK'd upon Jiini "Was it then 
{“o hti to ndiico his pacepts to pnictico, or was ho 
unnbh to otcaotiio Ins dnnd of fho dofufa coitjur, 
and thought his comfort would he safer in the hands 
of mill' h 's (Xnrtiiig fair, siirii as tho PJijJlis to 
1 liom the following Ode, ono of his latest (IV 11 ), is 
nddn s ( d 1 — 

“ I Inn hud in a cask of Allnninn wine, 

Winch iiiiic mellow snminers hni e npened and more , 

In nn garden, dear PlnJIis, thj brows lo entwmc, 

Grows the bnghtet of jiarsle^ in plentiful store 
Tlitrc !» i\ \ to glc nil on thj dark glossj hair , 

■Nlj plate, iiewl} humislicd, enlnens my rooms , 

And tlic altar, athirst for its Tictun, is there, 

KnwTuithcd with chaste %ervnm and choicest of blooms 

“E\er> hand m the household is busily toiling, 

And hither and thither bo^s bustle ond girls , 
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It was i)ro'bably not avitlim tlio circle of his city 
friends that Horace saw the women for whom he 
entertained the deepest respect, but by the hearth-fire 
in tlio farmhouse, “ the homely house, that harbours 
quiet rest,” inlh which he was no less familiar, where 
people hved in a simple and natural way, and where, 
if aujnrhere, good wives and mothers wore certam to 
he found. It was manifestly by some woman of this 
class that the following poem (Odes, III 23) was 
inspired — 

“ If tliou, at each new moon, thme upturned palms, 

My rustic Pludyle, to heaven shalt lift, 

The Lares soothe with steam of fragrant balms, 

A sow, and fruits new-plucked, thy simple gift, 

“ Nor venomed blast shall nip thy fertile vme, 

Nor mildew blight thv harvest m the ear , 

Nor shall thy flocks, sweet nurslings, peak and pme, 
TVIien apple-beanng Autnnin dulls the year 

“ The nctim marked for sacnlice, that feeds 
On snow-capped AJgidus, m leafy lane 
Of oak and ilex, or on Alba’s meads, 

With its nch blood the pontiff’s axe maj stam , 

“ Thy little gods for humbler tnbnte call 

'Than blood of many victims, twine for them 
Of rosemary a simple coronal, 

And the lush myrtle’s frad and fragrant stem. 

“ The costliest sacrifice that wealth can make 
From the mcensed Penates less commands 
A soft response, than doth the poorest cake. 

If on the altar laid with spotless hands.” 

When this was wntten, Horace had got far beyond 
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the Epicurean creed of his youth. He had come to 
heheve m the active intervention of a Supreme Dis- 
poser of events m the government of the -world, — 
“insiffnem attenuans, olscura jmmens" (Odes, I 34) — 

“ The mighty ones of earth o’erthrowing, 
Advancing the obscure , — 

and to -whose “pure eyes and perfect witness" a 
blameless life and a conscience void of offence were 
not mdifferent. 



CHAPTEE VII 

Horace’s poehs to his friends —his praises of 

CONTENTMENT 

If it be merely tbe poet, and not tbe lover, wbo 
speaks in most of Horace’s love verses, there can never 
be any doubt that the poems to bis fnends come 
direct from bis heart They glow with feehng To 
whatever chord they are attuned, sad, or solemn, or 
joyous, they are always dehghtfnl, consummate in 
their grace of expression, while they have aU the 
warmth and easy flow of spontaneous emotion. Take, 
for example, the foUdiving (Odes, II 7} Pompeius 
Varus, a fellow-student with Horace at Athens, and a 
brother m arms under Brutus, who, after the defeat of 
Philippi, had jomed the party of the younger Pompey, 
has returned to Eome, profiting probably by the gene- 
ral amnesty granted by Octavius to his adversaries 
after the battle of Actium, How his heart must have 
leapt at such a welcome from his poet-fnend as 
this ' — 

“ Dear comrade in the dajs vlien thou and I 
With Brutus took the field, lus penis bore. 
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j.in.U to ]n\ mg loft liis sbiold on tlio field of battle 
{{Htimuhi /mil hate idtcla), lie could ncter have 
tliouglit tint Ills coiiimciitators — professed admirci-s, 
too — would extract from it an admission of pei'sonal 
(owarditc As if anj man, much more a Eomon to 
llonniis, would make such a confession] Horace could 
oln I0U--13 aflord to put m this ira}' the fact of Ins having 
gi\cn up a desperate cause, for this very reason, that ho 
had done his dut} on the field ot Pluhppi, and that 
It was known he had done it Commentators wnU be 
FO cruell} pro«aic ' Tlio poet ivas quite as serious m 
F ijnng that Hercurv earned him out of the meUe in a 
tloud, like one of Homoi’s heroes, as that he had left 
Ins bhiold discreditably (wow hene) on the hattlo-fiold 
But it requires a poetic s^unpath} , ivhich in classical 
editors is rare, to understand tliat, as Lessing and 
others haio lugeJ, the very way he speaks of Ins own 
retreat was by implication a comphmont, not ungrace- 
ful, to Ills friend, who had contmued the straggle 
against the triunivmto, and come home at last, war- 
ivorii and w oaxy, to find tlio more pohtic comrade of 
his youth one of the celebrities of Borne, and on the 
best of terms with the very men against wLom they 
had once fought side by side 
Not less beautiful is the following Ode to Septim- 
lus, another of the poet’s old compamons in arms 
(Odes, H 0 ) His speaking of himself in it as “ with 
■war and travel w'orn” has puzzled the commenta- 
tors, as it IS plain from the rest of the poem that it 
must have been wntten long after Ins campaigning 
days ivere past But the fatigues of those days may 
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have left their traces for many years , and the diffi- 
culty IS at once got over if ve suppose the poem to 
have been written under some httle depression from 
langmd health due to this cause Tarentum, where his 
fnend hved, and whose praises are so warmly sung, was 
a favourite resort of the poet’s He used to ride there 
(p 65) on his mule, very possibly to visit Septi- 
mius, before he had his own Sabme villa , and all his 
love for that villa never dulled his admiration for 
Tibur, ivith its “sdvan shades, and orchards moist 
with wimphng nils,” — the “ Tiburm lucus, et uda 
'inobililma pomaria rims," — and its milder climate, so 
genial to his sun-loving temperament — 

“ Septmuus, thou who wouldsl, I know, 

With me to distant Gades go, 

And visit the Cantabrian fell. 

Whom all our tnumphs cannot quell. 

And even the sands barbanan brave, 

Where ceaseless seethes the Moonsh wave , 

“ May Tibur, that dehghtful haunt. 

Beared by an Argive emigrant. 

The tranquil haven be, I pray, 

Bor my old age to wear away , 

Oh, may it be the final bourne 
To one with war and travel worn ' 

“ But should the cruel fates decree 
That this, my fnend, shall never be. 

Then to Gahesus, n\ er sv eet 
To skm-clad flocks, -mil I retreat. 

And those rich meai, where sway of yore 
Laconian Phalanthns bore 
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“ In all the world no spot there is, 

That wears for me a smile like this. 

The honey of whose thymy fields 
May vie with what Hymettus yields. 

Where hemes clustenng every slope 
May with Venafrum’s greenest cope 

“ There Jove accords a lengthened spring, 

And winters wantmg winter’s sting, 

And sunny Aulon’s* broad mclme 
Such mettle puts mto the vme, 

Its clusters need not envy those 
Which fiery Falemum grows 

“ Thyself and me that spot invites, 

Those pleasant fields, those sunny heiglits , 

And there, to hfe's last moments true, 

Wilt thou int]) some fond tears beden — 

The last sad tribute loi e can lend — 

The ashes of thy poet-fnend ” 

Septimius was himself a poet, or thought Iiirasclf 
one, who, 

“ Holding inilgar ponds and runnels cheap, 

At Pindar’s foimt drink i abnnth and deep," 

ns Horace says of him in m Epistle (L 3) to Julius 
Eiorus , adding, with a slj touch of humour, w Inch 
throws more than a doubt on the poetic powers of 
their common friend, — 

“Thmks he of me ? And docs he still nsjure 
To morrj' Thclxan stmno to LatnimV l\n , 

Thanks to the favouring mu‘:e ? Orinph 
And mouth in bomba'^t for the tmgic 1 ” 

• Gftlicsus (Galoso), a nver, Aulon, a hill nnr Tarx uii- 
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■Wien tins -n-as Tvntten Septimins Tvas in Armenia 
along Tnti Homs on the staff of Tiberins Claudius 
Xero the future emperor For this appomtment he 
TTas prohahlv indehted to Horace, ■vrho apphed for it, 
at his request, m the following Epistle to Tihenus 
(L 9), which Addison ( Spectator’ 493) cites as a 
fine specimen of what a letter of mtroduction should 
he, Horace was, on prmaple wiselv chary of giving 
such mtroductiQns. 

^ Look rotoid and round the man von rtoonimend. 

For TOUTS win he the shame if he offend,’’ (C 1 

IS his maviTn on this subject (Epistles L IS 76) 
and he was sure to be especially scmpnlons m wnnng 
to Tibenus who even m his youth — and he was at this 
time about twenty-two — ^was so morose and unpleas- 
ant m his Tnannerg to say nothing of his ample share 
of the hereditarv pnde of the Clandian family tint 
even Angustus felt under constraint m his company — 

‘ Septimins onlv nnderstands, rwonld seem. 

How high I stand m. Clandins vour esteem 
For when he begs and prav^ me div by dav 
Before you his good qnahties to lav 
As not unfit the heart and home to share 
or Isero who selects his fnends with care , 

When he supposes von to me extend 
The rights and place of a famibar fiiend 
Far better than mvself he sees and knows, 

How far with vou my commendation gocs 
Pleas without numbA- 1 protest Fve used. 

In hope he d hold me from the task excused 
Tet feared the while it mignt be thought I feigned 
Too low the influence I perchance have gamed. 
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Bit«enil)ling it ns nothing with mj fneiuls, 

To Keep it for ni} own peculiar ends. 

So, to c.'capc Buch drend rcproacli, I put 
hlnohc-) bj, and boldh urge mj suit 
If then j on hold it ns a grace, though small, 

To doff one’s bsshfnlness at friendship’s call, 

Enrol him m j our suite, assured j oil’ll find 
A man of heart m him, ns well ns mind ” 

AVe may be verj suro that, among the many pleas 
urged bj Ilonco for not giving Septiinius the intro- 
duction ho desired, was tho folly of leaving his delight- 
ful retreat at Tnrentum to go once more abroad m 
search of u calth or promotion Let others “ cross, to 
plunder provinces, tho mam,” surely this was no 
ambition for an embryo Pmdai or half-developed 
chjlus Horace bad tried similar remonstrances before, 
and snlh just as little success, upon Iccius, another of 
Ins scholarly fnonds, who sold off his fine hbrary and 
joined an expedition into Arabia Felix, oxpectmg to 
find it an El Dorado He playfully asks this studi- 
ous fnond (Odes, L 29), from whom he expected 
better things — “pollicitus meliora ” — if it be true 
that he grudges the Arabs their wealth, and is actu- 
ally forgmg fetters for the hitherto invincible Sabaean 
monarchs, and those temble Medians ? To which of 
tho royal damsels does ho intend to throw the hand- 
kerchief, having first cut down her pnneely betrothed 
m smgle combat ? Or what young “ oded and curled ” 
Oriental prmce is for the future to pour out his wme 
for him? Iccius, like many another Baleigh, went 
out to gather wool, and came back shorn The expe- 
dition proved disastrous, and he was lucky m bemg 
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one of tlie few A^llo smnnved it Some jears aftei- 
waids we meet with. Inm agam as the steward of 
Agnppa’s great estates m Sicily He has resumed 
his studies, — 

“ On themes suhlime alone intent, — 

IVhat causes the wild ocean sn ay, 

The seasons nhat from June to May, 

If free the constellatioiis roll, 

Or moved hy some supreme control , 

"What makes the moon obscure her hght, 

What pours her splendour on the night ” 

Absorbed m these and similar mqumes, and hving 
happdy on “ herbs and frugal fare,” Iccius realises the 
noble promise of his youth , and Horace, m writing 
to him (Epist , I 12), encourages him in his disregard 
of wealth by some of those hints for contentment 
which the poet never tires of reproducmg — 

“ Let no care trouble you , for poor 
That man is not, who can msure 
Whate’er for hfe is needful found 
Let your digestion be but sound. 

Your side uuwrung by spasm or stitch, 

Your foot imconscious of a twitch , 

And could you be more truly blest. 

Though of the wealth of longs possessed J” 

It must have been pleasant to Horace to find even 
one among his friends lUnstrating m his life this mod- 
est Socratic creed , for he is so constantly enforcmg it, 
in einry vanetj of phrase and metaphor, that while 
arc must conclude that ho regarded it as the one 
doctrine most needfril for his time, we must equally 
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conclude tliat he found it utterly disregarded All round 
Imn -wealth, wealth, wealth, was the universal aim 
wealth, to build fine houses m to-wn, and -villas at 
Praeneste or Baise , wealth, to stock them with statues, 
old bronzes (mostly fahncations from the "Wardonr 
Streets of Athens or Pome), ivories, pictures, gold 
plate, pottery, tapestry, stuffs from the looms of Tyre, 
and other m tides de luxe, wealth, to give gorgeous 
dinners, and wasli them down -witli thecosthest wines, 
wealth, to pro-vide splendid equipages, to forestall the 
front seats in the theatre, as ive do opera-boves on the 
gi-and tier, and so get a few yards nearer to the Em- 
peror’s chair, or gam a closer -view of the favonnte 
actor or dancer of tlie day , wealtli, to secure a -vnfc 
■with a fortune and a pedigree , uealtb, to attract gad- 
fly friends, who -will consume j our time, eat your din- 
ners, dnnk your ivmes, and then abuse them, and 
who "Will -with amiable candoui regale their cncle b} 
quizzing your foibles, or slandenng your taste, if they 
are even so kmd as to spare 3 our character “A 
do-wried mfe,” he says (Epistles, I G), 

“ Fnendg, beaut} , birth, fair fame 
These are the gifts of monev, hoavenl} dame 
Be blit a monej ed man, persuasion tip' 

Your tongue, and Venus settles on } our lipg ’’ (C ) 

And to aclueve tins wealth, no sacrifice was to be 
spared— tune, happiness, health, lionour itself “ A- m 
/aciOh, rent ’ Si rcctc, <<i non, qiiocunqu' inodn 

rein ” — 

“ Got money, moiie\ still, 

And then let Virtue folloix if she wll 
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you frot yourself lest you should lose it It robs you 
of your healtli, your ease of lumd, your freedom of 
tliought and action Riches 'wtU not bribe inexorable 
death to spare you At any hour that great leveller 
may sweep you away into darkness and dust, and what 
wiU it then avail you, that you have wasted aU your 
hours, and foregone aU wholesome pleasure, in adding 
ingot to ingot, or acre to acre, for your heirs to squander? 
Set a hound, then, to your desires think not of how 
much others have, hut of how much which they have 
you can do perfectly well without Be not the slave 
of show or circumstance, “ but in yourself possess 
your own desire ” Do not lose the present in vam per- 
plexities about the future If fortune lours to-day, 
she may srude to-morrow , and when she lavishes her 
gifts upon you, cherish an humble heart, and so fortify 
yourself against her eapnce Keep a rem upon all 
your passions — upon covetousness, above all, for once 
that has you witlun its clutch, farewell for ever to the 
hght heart and the sleep that comes unbidden, to the 
open eye that dnnks m dehght from the beauty and 
fresliness and mfiuite vanety of nature, to the un- 
clouded mind that judges justly and serenely of men 
and things Enjoy wisely, for then only you enjoj 
thoroughly Live each day as though it were your 
last Mar not your hfo by a hopeless quarrel witli 
destmy It will be only too bnef at the best, and tin. 
daj^ IS at hand when its inequahties will be redressed, 
and kmg and peasant, pauper and milhonairc, be 
huddled, poor shivering phantoms, m one undistinguish 
able crowd, across the melancholy Styx, to the judg- 
A. C VoL VI ^ 
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mentrliall of Idmos To tihis theme many of Horace’s 
finest Odes are strung Of these, not the least graceful 
IS that addressed to Helhus (II 3) — 

“ liCt not the fronms of fate 
Bisquiet thee, my fnend, 

Nor, when she smiles on thee, do thon, elate 
With vaunting thoughts, ascend 
Beyond the hnuts of becoming mirth , 

For, Dellius, thou must die, become a clod of earth ' 

“ Whether thy days go down 
In gloom, and dull regrets, 

Or, shunning life’s vam struggle for renown, 

Its fever and its frets. 

Stretch'd on the grass, with old Falemian wme, 

Thon giVst the thoughtless hours a rapture all divine. 

“Where the tall spreading pine 
And white-leaved poplar grou, 

And, mingling their hroad boughs in leafy twine, 

A grateful shadow throw, 

Where down its broken bed the wunpling stream 
Writhes on its smuous way with many a quivering 
gleam, 

“ There wine, there perfumes bnng, 

Bring garlands of the rose, 

Fair and too shortbved daughter of the sprmg. 

While youth s bright current flows 
Within thy t etns, — ere yet hath come the hour 
When the dread Sisters Three shall clutch thee in their 
power 

“ Thy woods, thy treasured pnde. 

Thy mansion’s pleasant seat, 

Thy lawns washed hy the Tiber's y ellow tide, 

Each fhi ounte retreat, 
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TJiou must ]ea\ e nil — all, and tbinc heir Bball run 
In not through the wenlti thy 3 ears of toil have v on 

“ It recks not whether thou 
Be opulent, and trace 

Tlij birth iinm kings, or bear upon thy brow 
Stamp of a beggar’s race , 

In rags or splendour, death at thee abke, 

Tliat no compassion hath for aught of earth, ivill stnke 

" One road, and to one bourne 
We all are goaded Late 
Or soon •mil issue from the um 
Of unrelenting Fate 
The lot, that m yon bark exiles us all 
To undiscovered shores, from which is no recall ” 

In a stdl higher strain he sings (Odes, III 1 ) tlie 
ultimate equality of all human souls, and the vanity 
of encumbering hfe with the anxieties of ambition or 
wealth — 

“ Whate’er our rank may be, 

We all partake one common destiny ' 

In fair expanse of soil, 

Teeming mth nch returns of wine and oil, 

His neighbour one outvies 
Another claims to nse 
To cmc dignities, 

Because of ancestry and noble birth. 

Or fame, or proved pre-eminence of worth, 

Or troops of cbents, clamorous in his lause , 

Still Fate doth grunly stand. 

And with impartaal hand 
The lots of lofty and of lowly dran’s 
From that capacious um 

Whence eveiy name that lives as shaken in its turn. 
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lint 1( t Inm climli in pntlc, 

Tlmt lord of lulls nnMcst, 

Up to tliPir tojnuo'l crest, 

Vet < \ir 1)\ Ills side 
Cliinl) 1 error nnd Unrest , 

A\ itlnn the lirnrcn gnllcj’s sides 
Cm, cser sinkiftil, flits. 

And nl his bach, vlicn forth in state he ndes 
Her nithcnng shadow sits 

“If thus it fare nith nil. 

If iititlier inarhhs from the Phrjginn mine, 

Nor stnr-bnght robes of purple nnd of pall. 

Nor the Fnkniinn vino, 

Nor costliest bali-ams, fetched from farthest Ind, 

Can soothe the restless mind, 

"Win should I choose 

To rear on high, ns modem spendthrifts use, 

A loft) hall) might be the home for kings, 

With portals ^ nst, for JInlice to abuse, 

Or Em) nmkt her thune to point n tale , 

Or nh) for nealtli, nluch nen-bom trouble bnngs, 
Exchange m) Sabine vale ? ” 
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Ifonro iho odo to ti Indy But m such 

1 limps, uiid not under the Bonnn Empire onl}', there 
h-wo nl\s been, ns Lu Fonhiino sajs, “ton nombic 
iriinmnir’! giti '‘oul fimnu >. ” If Augustus, and his great 
gonoril and stalcsinan Agrippa, had a Theogones to 
forecast their fortunes, so the first Napoleon had his 
Aladame I^nomiand 

“Ask not — such lore’s forbidden — 

Wlmt destmed term may be 
Within tlie future liiddcn 
For us, Lcuconoe 
Both thou and I 
Jfiist qiiickl} die ' 

Content thee, then, nor inadlj hope 

To WTCSt a false assurance from Clmldean horoscope 

“ For nobler, better were it, 

■UTiatc’cr may be m store. 

With sold serene to bear it. 

If winters manj more 
Jove spare for thee, 

Or this shall be 

The lost, that now with sullen roar 

Scatters the Tuscan surge in foam upon the rock-bound 
shore. 

“ Be ivise, your spint firing 

With cups of tempered wine. 

And hopes afar aspmng 
In compass bnef confine, 

Use all life’s powers , 

The envious hours 
Fly ns we talk , then hve to-day. 

Nor fondly to to-morrow trust more than j on must or may ” 
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In tile verses of Horace rve are perpetuallj renunded 
tliat our life is compassed round "vrith. darkness, bat he 
vnll not suffer this darkness to overshadoiv his cheer- 
fulness On the contrary, the beautiful uorld, and 
the dehghts it offers, are made to stand out, as it u ere, 
in brighter rehef agamst the gloom of Orcus Thus, 
for example, this very gloom is made the background 
in the followmg Ode (L i) for the bnUiant pictures 
vhich crowd on the poet’s fancy with the first burst 
of Sprmg Here, he says, oh Sestius, all is fresh aud 
jojous, luxuriant and lovely' Be happj, dnnk in 
“ at every pore the spmt of the season,” while the 
roses are fresh withm your hau, and the -wine-cup 
flashes ruby in your hand , Yonder hes Pluto’s 

meagrely-appointed mansion, and filmy shadows ot 
the dead are waiting for you there, to swell then 
jojless ranks lo that unlovely region jou must go, 
alas ' too soon ^ but the golden present is yours, so 
dram it of its sweets 

“ As bitmg Wmter flie», lo ' Sprmg with sunny skies. 

And balmy airs , and barks long drj put out again from 
shore , 

Now the ox forsakes his byre, and the husbandman his fire, 
And daisy-dappled meadows bloom where -^vmter frosts 
lay hoar 

“ By Cytherea led, while the moon shmes overheatl, 

The Nj-mphs and Graces, hand-m-hand, mth altematmg 
feet 

Shake the ground, while swmkmg Vulcan strikes the 
sparkles fierce and red 

From the foiges of the Cyclops, with reiterated heat 
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“’Tis tlie trmeivith myrtle green to bind our ghetenmg locks, 
Or Mith flowers, wherein the loosened earth herself hath 
newly dressed, 

And to sacrifice to Faunas in some glade amidst the rocks 
A yearling lamb, or else a kid, if such delight him best. 

“ Death comes alike to aU — to the monarch’s lordly haU, 
Or the hovel of the beggar, and his summons none shall 
stay 

Oh, Sestius, happy Sestius ' use the moments as they pass , 
Far-reachmg hopes are not for us, the creatures of a day 

“ Thee soon shall mght enshroud , and the Manes’ phantom 
crowd. 

And the starvehng house unbeautiful of Pluto shut 
thee m , 

And thou shalt not banish care by the ruddy wine-cup there, 
Nor woo the gentle Lycidas, whom all are mad to win ” 

A modem would no more think of usmg such 
images as those of the last two verses to stimulate the 
festivity of his friends than he would of placing, like 
the old I^yptians, a skull upon his dinner-table, or of 
decoratmg his ball-room with Holbem’s “Dance of 
Death.” We rebuke our pnde or keep our vamties 
in check by the thought of death, and our poets use 
it to remind us that 

“ The glones of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things.” 

Horace does this too , but out of the sad certainty of 
mortahty he seems to extract a keener zest for the too 
brief enjoyment of the flying hours Why is this? 
Probably because by the pagan mmd life on this side 
the grave was regarded as a thmg more precious, more 
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noble, the life beroni That there -vris a life 
■beyoiid tras imdoiibteQlT the general belief. ‘ Sinti 
aliguid iPanss^ lehin non o'nma vnit Lundaqifz evidos 
erniOTi t ribra roj^ ’’ — 

“ The llsne? are no dream , death closes not 
Oar all of beiiig_ and the vran-visaced shade 
Escapes tmsxthed from the ftmereal fires," 

E3JS Prope~titis IV 7) * and nnlws thi.- reere so, 

there TTonld be no meaning irhateTer in the whole 
pagan idea of Hades — in the ‘ don- us erdit Pl’donia," 
in the Hemes drmng the spirits of the dead across 
the StTs, in the aEhrin. ftp Jtsgi e d>j^ 

c~efys — the ‘‘.hhciis dispensing doom, and 

the Evsiaii Eelds serene" (Odes. H. 13) But this 
after-life vms a cold- sunless, nnsnbstantial thing 
lower m quality and degree than the full vigorous, 
passionate life of mis wodtl The nobler spirits of 
anHQUity, it hardly need be said, had higher dreams of 
a future state than this. For them, no more than for 
us. was it possible to rest m the conviction that their 
bnef and trenhled. career on earth was to be the ‘ be all 
and the end all” of existence, or that those whom 
they had loved and lost m death became thenceforth 
as though they had never bren. It is idle to dmw 
as IS often cone, a diScrent conclusion from such 
phrascs as that after death we are a shadow and mere 
dust, “pifns c? c-ib~a sami.' or from Horace's 
bewildered cry (Odes L 24) when a friend of sTmal 
nohlsness and purity is suddenly struck down — “Errj 
-dl.— p-.rpdu^ sopor " — “And is Qumc- 
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tilius, then, woiglied down by a sleep that knows no 
n aking ? ” We nugbt as reasonably argue that Shake- 
speare did not believe in a hfe after death because he 
makes Prospero say — 

“We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ” 

Horace and Shakespeare both beheved in an immor- 
tality, but it was an immortahty different m its land 
Horace, indeed, — who, as a rule, is wisely silent on a 
question which for him had no solution, however 
much it may have engaged his speculations, — has 
gleams not unhke those which irradiate our happier 
Greed, as when he writes (Odes, JIT 2) of “ Virtus, re- 
cludens tmmentts mon ccelum, negata tentat tiei ina ” — 

“ Worth, which heaven’s gates to those unbars 
Who never should have died, 

A pathway cleaves among the stars, 

To meaner souls demed.” 

But they are only gleams, impassioned hopes, yearn- 
ings of the unsatisfied soul in its search for some solu- 
tion of the great mysteiy of hfa To him, therefore, 
it was of more moment than it was to us, to make the 
most of the present, and to stimulate his relish for 
what it has to give by contrastmg it with a phantas- 
mal future, in which no single faculty of enjoyment 
should be left. 

Take from life the time spent m hopes or fears or 
regrets, and how small the residue ' Por the same 
reason, therefore, that he pnaed life mtensely, Honcc 
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seems to liave resolved to keep these consumers of its 
hours as much at hay as possible He ivould not look 
too far forward even for a pleasure ^ for Hope, he 
knew, comes never unaccompamod by her tvon sister 
Fear Like the Persian poet, Omar Khayydm, this is 
ever in his thoughts — 

“ What boots it to repeat, 

How Time is slippmg imdemeath our feet ? 

Unborn To-morrow, and dead Yesterday, 

Why fret about them if To-day be sweet ? ” 

To day — that alone is ours Let us welcome and 
note what it brings, and, if good, enjoy it , if evil, 
endure Let us, m any cose, keep our eyes and senses 
open, and not lose their impressions in dreaming of 
an irretrievable past or of an impenetrable future 
“ Write it on your heart,” says Emerson (‘ Society and 
Sohtude ’), “ that every day is the best daj'- m the 
year Ho man has learned anythmg rightly until he 
knows that every day is Doomsday All, 

poor dupe ' will you never learn that as soon as the 
irrecoverable years have woven their blue glories be- 
tween To-day and us, these passing hours shall glitter, 
and draw us, as the wildest romance and the homes 
of beauty and poetry 1 ” Horace would have hailed a 
brother m the philosopher of Hew England 

Even m mviting Mtecenus to his Sabme farm (Odes, 
ni 29), he does not think it out of place to remind 
the minister of state, worn with the cares of govern- 
ment, and looking restlessly ahead to anticipate its 
difficulties, that it may, after aU, be wiser not to look 
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“ Tke plentj q^mt, that only paUs, 

And, turning from the cloud-capped pile 
That towers above thy palace halls, 

Forget to worship for a while 
The privileges Rome enjoys. 

Her smoke, her splendour, and her noise 

“ It 18 the nch who rebsh hest 

To dwell at tunes from state aloof , 

And simple suppers, neatly dressed, 
Beneath a poor man’s humhle root, 

With neither pall nor purple there. 

Have smoothed ere now the hrow of care 


“ Now with bis spent and langmd flocks 
The veaned shepherd seeks the shade. 
The nver cool, the shaggy rocks, 

That overhang the tangled glade. 

And hy the stream no breeze’s gush 
Disturbs the universal hush- 

“ Thou dost devise with sleepless zeal 

What course may hest the state beseem, 
And, fearful for the City’s weal, 

Weigh’st anxiously each hostile scheme 
That may be hatchmg far away 
In Scythia, India, or Cathay 

“ Most wisely Jove m thickest night 
Tlie issues of the future veils, 

And laughs at the self-torturmg wight 
Who with imagmed terrors quads 
The present only is thme own. 

Then use it well, ere it has flown. 

“ All else vhich maj by tune be bred 
Is like a nver of the plain. 
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Xon gliding gcndv o’er a(s bed 
Along to tlic Iltniocan ninin, 

Kow A\hirbng onwiirds, fierce nnd fast, 
Uprootul tree:, nnd boulders ^ast, 

“ And florli.'’, nnd boii-'Cs, nil m drear 
Confii-sion toc’sed from shore to shore, 

AVhile mountains far, and forests near 
ltc\erhonte the rising roar, 
lun lashing rains among the hills 
To fiii^ Make the quiet nils 

" Lonl of himself that man Mill be, 

And hnjip\ m his life alnny, 

Who still at e\c can say Mutli free 
Contented soul, ‘ I’ve lived to dnj ' 
liCt Jo\e to morrow, if he will, 

AVith blackest clouds the w elkin fill, 

“ ‘ Or Hood It all wuth sunbght pure. 

Yet from the past he cannot take 
Its influence, for that is sure. 

Nor can he mar or bootless make 
Wliate’er of rapture nnd debght 
The hours have home ns in their flight ’ ” 

The poet hero passes, by one of those sudden transi- 
tions for w liicli be is remarkable, into the topic of the 
fickleness of fortune, which seems to have no imme- 
diate connection wntb what has gone before, — but only 
seems, for this very fickleness is but a fresh reason for 
making ourselves, by self-possession and a just estimate 
of what IS essential to happiness, independent of the 
accidents of tune or chance 
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“ Fortune, n-ho uith mahcions glee 
Her merciless vocation plies, 

Benignly smiling nov on me, 

Xoiv on another, bids him rise. 

And m mere iwntonness of vrhim 
Her favours shifts from me to him 

“ I laud her vlulst hv me she holds, 

But if she spread her puuons smft, 

I VTap me m mr virtue’s folds. 

And, vieldmg hack her even- gift. 

Take refuge m the hfe so ftee 
Of bare but honest poverty 

“ Ton mil not find me, vhen the mast 
- Groans ’neath the stress of southern gales, 

To metched praveis rush off, nor cast 
Yovs to the great gods, le^t mv bales 
From Tvre or Cvpms sink, to be 
Fresh bootv for the hungry sea. 

“ VThen others then m mid despair 

To s.ave their cumbrous vrealth essay 
I to the vessel’s staff repair, 

And, rrhilst the Tmn Stars hght mv vav, 
Safely the breeze mv httle craft 
Shall o’er the .Fgean bdlows waft ” 

klsecenas was of a melancholy temperament and 
hable to great depression of spirits Xot only was 
his health at no time robust, but he was constitution- 
ally prone to fever, which more than once proved 
nearly fatal to him On his first appearance in the 
theatre after one of these dangerous attacks, he was 
received mth vehement cheers, and Horace alludes 
tmce to this mcident m his Odes, as if he knew that 



porriAniTV ot \fA'Ch^:AS IGi 

]( hvl p\eij p-pocinl plonsuro to hw fnond To mark 
I In’ (noiit iho popl laid «p )n Ins cellar n jar of Sabmo 
and fomo jcir^ nften\nrds ho invites Micconns 
to come and partake of it in tins channing lync (Odes, 
I en) _ 


" Oiir common Sabine mne shall bo 
The onl} dnnk I’ll give to tlice, 

In mo(lc«t goblets, too , 

Tuns stored in crock of Grecian delf, 

Dear knight ifnicenas, b} myself, 

Tlinl 1 CI 3 da^ when through 
Tlic theatre thj plaudits rang, 

And sportive echo caught tlie clang, 

And nnsuerod from the banks 
Of thine ouai dear paternal stream, 

Wliilst Vatican reneued tlie llienie 
Of homage and of thanks ' 

Old Caicubnn, the aery liest, 

And juice in aata Calenian pressed, 

You dnnk at home, I know 
Mj cups no choice Fnlerninn fills, 

Nor unto tlieiu do Formue’s lulls 
Impart a tempered glou ” 

About the same tune that Maecenas recovered from 
this foaei, Horace made a narrow escape from being 
killed the fall of a tree, and, what to him ivas a 
great aggra\mtion of tho disaster, upon his own beloved 
farm (Odes, IL 13) Ee links the two events together 
ns a marked coincidence m the following Ode (II 17) 
His fnend had obviously been a prey to one of his fits 
of low spints, and vexing the kindly soul of the poet 
by gloomy anticipations of an early death. Sufienng, 

A 0 voL vn ^ 
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as Msecenas did, from tliose temUe attacks of sleep- 
lessness to "wlncli lie Tvas suliject, and wlucli lie tried 
ineffectually to soothe by the plash of falling water 
and the sound of distant music,* such nusgivmgs were 
only too naturaL The case was too senous this time 
for Horace to think of rallymg his friend into a brighter 
humour He may have even seen good cause to 
share his fears , for his heart is obviously moved to its 
very depths, and his sympathy and affection well out 
m words, the pathos of which is still as fresh as the 
day they first came ivith comfort to the saddened 
spirits of Mfecenas himself 

“ Why wilt thou kill me with thy boding fears 1 
Why, oh Mracenas, why i 
Before thee hes a tram of happy years 
Yes, nor the gods nor I 

Cknild brook that thou ehouldst fiist be laid m dust, 
Who art my stay, my glory, and my trust 1 

“ Ah, if untimely Fate should snatch thee hence, 

Thee, of my soul a part. 

Why should I linger on, with deadened sense. 

And ever aching heart, 

A worthless fragment of a fallen shnne ? 

No, no, one day shall see thy death and mine ! 

“ Think not that I have sworn a bootless oath , 

Yes, we shall go, shall go. 

Hand link’d in hand, whene’er thou leadest, both 
The last sad road below ' 

* Had Horace this m his mind when he wrote “Eon avium 
citharccque cantns Bomnum rcducentf" — (Odes, III 1) 

•' Nor song of birds, nor music of the lyre, 

Shall his lost sleep restore ” 
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''I* iit-iilicr llic Clmnrorn’s ficrr brentli, 

Nnr Gxgco, c^on could G\gc 9 nsc from death, 

‘ W itli all 111*: Iiiiiidml Imnds from thee shall sever , 
Tor in ■ 5 uch sort it liath 

^le^=cd the dread I atc’, and Justice potent ever, 

T(i iut(.n\fa\c our path * 
ll- ncath wliatevcr lu-pect thou a\crt bom, 

Libn, or Scoquon tierce, or Capnconi, 

' Tlie blu-tenng tjnnt of the \sostem deep, 

Tlii‘> M ell I know, nij fncnd. 

Our slats in nondrous inse one orbit keep, 

And in one ndiance blend 
Troni thee v ere Saturn’s baleful rays afar 
Aaerted bj great Jove’s refulgent star, 

“ And Ills hand staaoil Fate’s domiv ard-swooping wing, 
When thrice v ith glad acclaim 
Tlie letiuing theatre was heard to nng, 

And thine the honoured name 
So liad the falling timber laid me low, 

Hut Pan in mercy warded otf the blow, 

“ Pan wlio keeps watcli o’er easy souls like mine 
Remember, then, to rear 
In gratitude to Jove n votive shnne, 

And slaughter many a steer, 

Wliilst I, as fits, an humbler tribute pay, 

And a meek lamb upon his altar lay ” 

What the poet, on this burst of loving sympathy, 

* So Cowley, m his poem on the death of Mr William 
Harvey — 

" He was ray friend, the truest fhend on earth , 

A strong and mighty mdnence joined oar birth 
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said, would happon, did happen, almost as he foretold 
it Miecenas “ first deceased , ” and Horace, like the 
wife in the quaint, tender, old epitaph, 

“ For a little tried 

To hve without him, liked it not, and died ” 

But this was not tdl many years after this Ode was 
written, which must have been about the year b c 36, 
when Horace was thirty-nine. Mmcenas lived for 
seventeen years afterwards, and often and often, we 
may heheve, turned to read the Ode, and be refreshed 
by it, when his pulse was low, and his heart sick and 
weary 

Horace included it m the first senes of the Odes, 
containing Books L and II , which he gave to the 
world (b 0 24) The first of these Odes, hke the first 
of the Satires, is addressed to Mrecenas They had 
for the most part been wntten, and were, no doubt, 
separately m circulation several years before That 
they should have met with success was certain , for 
the accomplished men who led society m Home must 
have felt their beauty even more keenly than the 
scholars of a more recent tune These lyncs brought 
the music of Greece, which was their ideal, mto their 
native verse , and a feeling of national pnde must have 
helped to augment their admiration. Horace had 
tuned lus ear upon the lyres of Sappho and Alcmus 
He had even m his youth essayed to mutate them m 
their o-wn tongue, — a mistake as great as for Goethe 
or Heme to have tned to put their lyrical mspiration 
mto the language of Hemck or of Bums But Horace 
was preserved from perseverance m this mistake by lus 
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natural good sonso, or, as he puts it himself, -mth a fair 
poetic hcenco (Satires, I 10), hy Home’s great founder 
Quinnus •warning him in a dream, that 

“ To think of adding to the mighty throng 
Of the great paragons of Grecian song. 

Were no less mad an act than his who should 
Into a forest carry logs of wood.” 

These exercises may not, ho'wever, have been •with- 
out their value in enabhng him to transfuse the mel- 
odic rhythm of the Greeks into his native verse And 
as he was the first to do this successfully, if we except 
Catullus m some shght but exquisite poems, so he was 
the last “Of lynsts,” says Qmntihan, “Horace is 
alone, one might say, worthy to be read For he has 
hursts of inspiration, and is full of playful dehcacy and 
grace, and in the variety of his images, as well as in 
expression, sho-ws a most happy danng” Time has 
confirmed the verdict , and it has recently found elo- 
quent expression m the words of one of our greatest 
scholars — 

“ Horace’s style,” says Mr H A, J Munro, in the mtro- 
duction to hiB edition of the poet, “ is throughout his own, 
borrowed from none who preceded him, successfully imi- 
tated by none who came after him. The Virgilian heroic 
was appropnated by subsequent generations of poets, and 
adapted to their purposes with signal success The hen- 
decasyllable and scazon of Catullus became part and parcel 
of the poetic heritage of Rome, and Martial employs 
them only less happily than their matchless creator But 
the moulds in which Horace cast his 1} ncal and his cat- 
incal thoughts were broken at his death The style neither 
of Persius nor of Juvenal has the faintest resemblance to 
that of their common master Statins, whose liendeca- 
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syllables are passable enough, has given ns one Alcaic and 
one Sapphic ode, ■which recall the bald and constrained 
efforts of a modem schoolboy I am sure he could not 
have ■written any two consecutive stanzas of Horace , and 
if he could not, who could 1 ” 

Before he published the first two books of his Odes, 
Horace had fairly felt his "wings, and knew they 
could carry him gracefully and weU. He no longer 
hesitates, as he had done while a -writer of Satires only 
(p 65), to chum the title of poet , but at the same 
tune he throws himself, m his mtroductory Ode, ■with 
a graceful deference, upon the judgment of Maecenas 
Let that only seal his lyncs -with approval, and he 
■will feel assured of his title to rank -with the great 
sons of song — 

“ Do thou but rank me ’mong 
The sacred bards of ljuic song, 
m soar beyond the lists of tune. 

And strike the stars ■with head sublime ” 

In the last Ode, also addressed to Msecenas, of the 
Second Book, the poet gives way to a burst of joyous 
anticipation of future fame, hgurmg himself as a 
swan soanng majestically across aU the then kno^wn 
regions of the world When he puts forth the 
Third Book several years afterwards, he closes it 
•with a similar paean of triumph, which, unlike 
most prophecies of the kind, has been completely 
fulfilled In both he alludes to the lowhness of 
hiB birth, speakmg of himself m the former as a 
child of poor parents — pavjperum sanguis pai en- 
tum , ” m the latter as ha-ving risen to eminence from 
a mean estate — “ec Immili potens" These touches 
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of egotism, the sallies of some bngliter hour, are not 
merely vernal , they are dehghtful m a man so habitu- 
ally modest 

“ IS c reared a monument, my own, 

More durable than brass , 

Yea, kingly pyramids of stone 
In height it doth surpass. 

“ Earn sliall not sap, nor driving blast 
Disturb its settled base, 

Nor countless ages rolling past 
Its symmetry deface 

“ I shall not wholly die. Some part. 

Nor that a little, shall 
Escape the dork Destroyer’s dart, 

And his gnm festivah 

“ For long as with his Vestals mute 
Home’s Pontifex shall climb 
'The Capitol, my fame shall shoot 
Fresh buds through future time. 

“ Where brawls loud Aufidus, and come 
Parch’d Daunus erst, a horde 
Of rustic boors to sway, my name 
Shall be a household word , 

“ As one who rose from mean estate, 

The first with poet fire 
jEolic song to modulate 
To the Itahan lyre. 

“ Then grant, Melpomene, thy sou 
Thy guerdon proud to we^. 

And Delphic laurels, duly won 
Bind thou upon my hair I” 
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Horace’s BEIiA•^o^s with AHCusTUb — ms lo'ne of 

IKBEPENDEliCE. 

Xo intimate fiiend of Msecenas was likely to lie 
long a stranger to Augustus, and it is most impro- 
table that Augustus, who kept up his love of good 
hterature amid all the distractions of conquest and 
empire, should not have early sought the acquaiutance 
of a man of such conspicuous ability as Horace But 
when they first became known to each other is uncei- 
tam. In more than one of the Epodes Horace speaks 
of him, but not m terms to imply personal acquaint- 
ance Some years further on it is difierent W hen 
Trebatius (Satires, II 1) is urgmg the poet, if ■write 
he must, to renounce satire, and to smg of Ciesar’s 
triumphs, from which he would reap gam as well as 
glory, Horace rephes, — 

“ Most worthy sir, that’s just the thmg 
Fd like especially to emg , 

But at the task my spirits famt, 

For 'tis not every one can pamt 
Battahons, ■\vith their bnstlmg wall 
Of pikes, and make j ou see the Qaul, 
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With Fhncrod spear, m death-throe bleed, 

Or P irf limn stneken from Ins steed ” 

Tiicn win not sing, rejoins Trebatius, ins justice and 
Ills fortitude, 

“ Like o-ige Lucihus, in his Injs 
To bcipio Africnnus’ praise f ” 

flic reply 13 that of a man who had obviously 
bun admitted to personal contact with the Csesar, 
and, nitli instinctnc good taste, recoiled from doing 
nhat he kiieu nould be unacceptable to him, unless 
< ailed for by some icn special occasion — 

“ When time and circumstance suggest, 

I shall not fad to do my best , 

But nc% or m ords of mine shall toucli 
Great CicsaPs ear, but only such 
As arc to the occasion due, 

And spnng from iny conviction, too , 

For stroke liim with an awkward band, 

And he kicks out— jou understand ?” 

an allusion, no doubt, to the impatience entertamed 
by Augustus, to winch Suetonius alludes, of the indis- 
creet panegyrics of poetasters by winch he was perse- 
cuted, The gossips of llome clearly hebeved (Satires, 

II 6) that the poet was intunnte with Caesar , for he 
IS “so close to the gods” — that is, on such a footmg 
with Augustus and his chief advisers — that they 
assume, as a matter of course, he must have early 
tidings of all the most recent political news at first 
hand However this may be, by the time the Odes 
were published Horace had overcome any previous 
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scruples, and sang in no measured terms tlio praises of 
him, the hack-stroke of "whose rehuke he had professed 
himseK so fearful of provoking 

All Horace’s prepossessions must have been agamst 
one of the leaders before whose opposition Brutus, the 
ideal hero of his youthful enthusiasm, had succumbed, 
neither vere the sanguinary proscriptions and ruthless 
spohations by which the triumvirate asserted its power, 
and from a large share of the guilt of which Augustus 
could not shake huuself free, calculated to coucihato 
his regards He had much to forget and to forgive 
before he could look without aversion upon the 
blood-stained avenger of the great Cresar But in 
tunes like those in which Horace’s lot was cast, wo 
do not judge of men or things as we do when 
social order is unbroken, when pohtical crime is never 
condoned, and the usual standards of moral judg- 
ment are ngidly enforced. Horace probably soon 
came to see, what is noiv very apparent, that when 
Brutus and his fnends struck domi Ciesar, they dealt 
a deathblow to what, but for this event, might have 
proved to bo a well-ordered government Libertj’^ was 
dead long before Ciesar aimed at supremacy It was 
dead when mdividuals like SyUa and Manus had 
become stronger than the laws , and the death of 
Cnsar n as, therefore, but the prelude to fresh disasters, 
and to the ultimate investiture with absolute power of 
whoever, among the competitors for it, should come 
tnumpliantly out of what was sure to be a protracted 
and a sangumary struggle In what state did Horace 
find Italy after his return from Pluhppi 1 Drenched 
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ui tlic blood of Its citizens, desolntcd by pillage, bar 
iv=od bv dailj fears of intomccmo conflict at borne 
md of iiunsion from abroad, its sovereignty a stake 
pined for bj 2 >olilicnl gamblers In sueb a state of 
things it ivas no longer the question, bow tbe old 
Ibinian constitution vas to be restored, but bow the 
miintr^ itself Mas to bo saved lk»m rum. Prestige 
MIS Mitb tlio nephew of tbo Caisar whose memory the 
Koman populace bad almost from his death worshipped 
us dmne, and m hose conspicuous abibty and address, as 
Mcll as those of his fnends, naturally attracted to bis 
side the ablest survivors of the party of Brutus The 
^ cry course of events pomtod to him as the future chief 
of the state Lopidus, by tbo sheer weakness and mde 
cLsion of his character, soon went to the wall , and tbe 
power of Antony was weakened by his contmued 
absence from Borne, and ultimately destroyed by the 
malign influence exerted upon his character by tbe 
fascinations of tbo Egyptian Queen Cleopatra. The 
disastrous failure of bis Parthian expedition (b o 
3C), and tbo tidings that reached Borne fixim 
time to tune of the mad extravagance of his 
jirivato hfo, of his abandonment of the character 
of a Homan citizen, and his assumption of the 
barbaric pomp and habits of an oriental despot, 
made men look to his great nvol as the future head of 
the state, especially as they saw that rival devotmg oil 
his powers to the task of reconciling divisioiis and 
restormg peace to a country exhausted by a long 
senes of civd broils, of giving security to life and pro- 
perty at home, and making Home once more a name 
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of awe tiiTOTigliout the wodd "Was it, then, otherwise 
than natural that Horace, in common with many of his 
friends, should have heen not only content to forget 
the past, with its bloody and painful records, but 
should even have attached himself cordially to the 
party of Augustus? TVhatever the private aims of 
the Cassar may have been, his pubhc life showed that 
he had the welfare of his country strongly at heart, 
and the current of events had made it clear that he at 
least was alone able to end the strife of faction by 
assuming the virtual supremacy of the state 

Polho, Messalla, Varus, and others of the Brutus 
party, have not been denounced as renegades because 
they arrived at a similar conclusion, and lent the 
whole influence of their abihties and their names to 
the cause of Augustus Horace has not been so for- 
tunate , and because he has expressed, — what was no 
doubt the prevailmg feehng of his countrymen, — grati- 
tude to Augustus for quelhng civil strife, for bringing 
glory to the empire, and giving peace, security, and 
happmess to his country by the power of his arms and 
the wisdom of his administration, the poet has been 
called a traitor to the nobler principles of his youth — 
an obsequious flatterer of a man whom he ought to 
have denoimced to posterity as a tyrant Adroit 
esdate is the epithet apphed to him m this respect by 
Voltaire, who idolises him as a morahst and poet 
But it carries httle weight m the mouth of the cynic 
who could fawn with more than courtiedy complais- 
ance on a Frederick or a Cathenne, and weave graceful 
flatteries for the Pompadour, and who “ dearly loved a 
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lortl" in Ins pnctico, liowever lio may ]ia\o sneorod at 
nnpfocnc} in his 'siTitiugs But if put ourselrea 
as far ns m o can into tho poet’s place, n o shall come to a 
much more loment conclusion Ho could no doubt 
appreciate Ihoroughlj tho adi outages of a free repuh- 
3ic or of n piirclj constitutional government, and would, 
of course, lla^ c preferred cither of these for his country 
But Millie theory pointed m that direction, facts were 
all pulling tho opposite way Tho matenab for tho 
ostabhshnicnt of such a state of tilings did not exist m 
a strong middle class or an equal balance of parties 
Tho choice lay between the anarchy of a continued 
slnfo of selfish factions, and tho concentration of poM er 
in tho hands of some individual who should be cap- 
able of enforcing law at home and commanding re- 
spect abroad So at least Horace obvionsly thought , 
and surely it is reasonable to suppose that the man, 
mIioso integrity and judgment in all other matters 
are indisputable, was more kkely than the acutest 
entic or histonan of modem times can possibly be to 
form a just estimate of what iras the possible best for 
Ins coimtry, under tho actual circumstances of the 
tune 

Had Horace at once become the panegyrist of the 
Crosar, tho smeonty of lus conTictions might have 
boon open to question But thirteen years at least 
had elapsed between the battle of Phdippi and the 
composition of the Second Ode of the First Book, 
which is tho first direct acknowledgment by Horace 
of Augustas as the chief of the state This Ode is 
directly inspired by gratitude for the cessation of civil 
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strife, and tlie skilful administration -whicli had brought 
things to the pomt irhen the wliole fighting force of 
the kingdom, irhich had so long been ■wasted m that 
strife, could be directed to spreading the glory of the 
Eoman name, and securing its supremacy throughout 
its conquered promnces The allusions to Augustus 
m this and others of the earher Odes are somewhat 
cold and formal in them tone There is a visihle in- 
crease m glow and energy m those of a later date, when, 
as years went on, the Ciesar established fresh ekims 
on the gratitude of Rome hy his firm, sagacious, and 
moderate pohcy, hy the general prosperity n Inch grew 
up under his admmistration, hy the success of his 
arms, hy the great public works which enhanced the 
splendour and convemence of the capital, hy the res- 
toration of the laws, and hy his zealous endeavour to 
stem the tide of immorahty which liad set in durmg 
the protracted disquietudes of the civd wars It is true 
that durmg this tune Augustus was also establishing 
the system of Imperialism, which contained m itself 
the germs of tyranny, "with all its brutal excesses on 
the one hand, and its debasing influence upon the sub- 
ject nation on the other But we who have seen into 
what it developed must remember that these baneful 
fruits of the system were of lengthened growth , and 
Horace, who saw no farther mto the future than the 
practical pohticians of Ins time, may he forgiven if he 
dwelt only upon the immediate blessings which the 
government of Augustus effected, and the peace and 
secimty which came with a tenfold welcome after the 
long agonies of the civil wars , 
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Tlie glow and smcenty of feeling of whicli we have 
spoken aro conspicuous in the following Ode (IV 2), 
addressed to lulus Antoniua, the son of the tnumvir, 
of whose powers os a poet nothing is known heyond 
the nnphed recognition of them contained in this Ode 
The Sicambn, inth two other German tabes, had 
crossed the Rhine, laid waste part of the Roman tem- 
tory in Gaul, and inflicted so senous a blow on LoUius, 
the Roman legate, that Augustus himself repaired to 
Gaul to retaeve the defeat and resettle the provmce 
This he accomplished taumphantly (sc 17), and we 
may assume that the Ode was written while the tidings 
of his success weie still firesh, and the Romans, who 
had been greatly agitated by the defeat of LoUius, 
were looking eagerly forward to his return Apart 
from its other ments, the Ode is mterestmg from the 
estimate Horace makes m it of his own powers, and 
his avowal of the labour which his verses cost him. 

' “ lulus, he who’d nval Pindar’s fame, 

On waxen wings doth sweep 
'The Empyr&n steep, 

To faU like loams, and with his name 
Endue the glassy deep 

“ Like to a mountam stream, that roars 
From hank to bank along, 

When Autumn rams are strong. 

So deep-monthed Pmdar lifts his voice, and pours 
His fierce tumultuous song 

“ Worthy Apollo’s laurel wreath, 

Wliether he stake the lyre 
To love and young desire. 
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While hold and lawless numbers grow beneath 
His mastering touch of fire , 

“ Or sings of gods, and monnrchs sprung 
Of gods, that overthrew 
The Centaurs, hideous crew. 

And, fearless of the monster’s fieiy tongue, 

The dread Chimsera slew , 

“ Or those the El&in palm doth lift 
To heaven, for ninged steed. 

Or sturdy arm decreed, 

Givmg, than hundred statues nobler gift, 

The poet’s deathless meed , 

“ Or mourns the youth snatched from his bride, 
Extols his manhood clear. 

And to the starry sphere 
Exalts his golden virtues, scattering wide 
Tlie gloom of Orcus drear 

“ "When the Dirc6an sxvan doth climb 
Into the azure sky, 

There poised in ether high. 

He courts each gale, and floats on wing subhme. 
Soaring with steadfast ej e 

“ I, like the tiny bee, that sips 
The fragrant thyme, and straj s 
Humming through leafy waj s, 

Bv Tibur’s sedgy banks, with tremblmg lips 
Fashion my todsomc lays 

“ But thou, when up the sacred steep 
CiEsar, with garlands crowned, 

Leads the Sicambnans bound. 

With bolder hand the echoing strings shalt sweep. 
And bolder measures sound. 
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“ Crc?nr, than •whom a nobler son 

Tiie Fates and Heaven’s kind pow ers 
Ne’er gn^ e this earth of ours, 

Nor e’er v ill gi\ c though backward time should run 
To its first golden hours 

“ Thou too shalt sing the joyful days, 

Tlie city’s festive throng, 

IMien C'C'nr, absent long, 

At length returns, — the Forum’s sdent •nays. 

Serene from stnfe and wrong 

“ Tlicn, though in statelier power it lack, 
klj loice shall snell the lay. 

And sing, ‘ Oh, glonous day. 

Oh, daj thnee bleat, that gives great Caesar back 
To Rome, from hostile fray ’’ 

“ ‘ lo Tnumphe ' ’ tlince the erv , 

' lo Tnumphe ' ’ loud 
Shall shout the echomg crowd 
Tlie city through, and to the gods on high 
Raise incense like a cloud 

“ Ten buUs shall pay thy sacnfice. 

With whom ten kme ebaU bleed 
I to the fane mil lead 
A yearbng of the herd, of modest size. 

From the luxunont mead, 

“ Homed bke the moon, when her pale hght 
Which three bnef days have fed. 

She tnmmeth, and diapread 
On his broad brows a spot of sno'wy white, 

AR else a ta'wny red.” 

Augustus did not return from Gaul, as was expected 
when this Ode was -written, but remamed there for 
A. 0 voL vn ^ 
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atout two years. That tins protracted absence caused 
no little disquietude m Home is apparent from the 
following Ode (TV 5) — 

“ From gods benign descended, thou 
Best guardian of the fates of Eome, 

Too long already from thy home 
Hast thou, dear chief, been absent now , 

“ Oh, then return, the pledge redeem. 

Thou gaVst the Senate, and once more 
Its light to all the land restore , 

For when thy face, like spnng-tide’s gleam, 

“ Its brightness on the people sheds. 

Then gbdes the day more sweetly by, 

A bnghter blue pervades the sky, 

The sun a richer radiance spreads ' 

“ As on her boy the mother calls, 

Her boy, whom envious tempests keep 
Beyond the vexed Carpathian deep, 

From his dear home, till wmter falls, 

“ And sbll with vow and prayer she cnes. 

Still gazes on the winding shore. 

So yearns the country evermore 
For CEBsar, with fond, wistful eyes 

“ For safe the herds range field and fen. 

Full-headed stand the shocks of gram, 

Our sailors sweep the peaceful mam. 

And man can trust his feUow-men 

“No more adulterers stam our beds. 

Laws, morals, both that tamt efface, 

The husband m the child we trace. 

And close on crime sure vengeance treads 
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“ The Parthian, under Crosar’s reign, 

Or icy Scythian, who can dread. 

Or all the tribes barbarian bred 
By Germany, or ruthless Spam ? 

“ Now each man, baafcmg on his slopes. 

Weds to his widowed trees the vme. 

Then, as he gady quaffs his wme, 

Salutes thee god of all his hopes , 

“ And prayers to thee devoutly sends. 

With deep hbations , and, as Greece 
Ranks Castor and great Hercules, 

Thy godship with his Lares blends. 

“ Oh, niaVst thou on Hespena shine, 

Her chief, her joy, for many a day ' 

Thus, dry-hpped, thus at mom we pray, 

Thus pray at eve, when flushed with mne ” 

“ It was perhaps the policy of Augustus,” says Macleane, 
“ to make his absence felt , and we may beheve that tlie 
language of Horace, which bears much more the miprets 
of real feelmg than of flattery, represented the sentunenfs 
of great numbers at Rome, uho felt the wont of that pre- 
sidmg gemus which had brought the city through its long 
troubles, and given it comparative peace. Tliere could not 
be a more comprehensive picture of security and re^t 
obtamed through the influence of one nund than is repre- 
sented m this Ode, if we except that with which no niereh 
mortal language can compare (Isaiah, xi and Ixv , Micah, 

IV)” 

We must not assume, from idie reference in this 
and other Odes to the divme ongm of Augustus, that 
this was seriously believed m by Horace, any more 
than it was by Augustus himself Popular credulity 
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ascribed dirmo boxioivrs to great men , and this "vras 
tbe natural growtli of a robgious 8j stem in wlucli a 
vanety of gods and demigods played so large a part. 
Julius Caisar claimed — ^no doubt, for the purpose of 
impressing tbe Eoman populace — a direct descent 
from Alma Venus Gemtrix, as Antony did Jhom Her- 
cules Altars and temples 17616 dedicated to great 
statesmen and generals , and the Eomans, among the 
other things ■whicn they borrowed &om the East, bor- 
rowed also the practice of conferring the honours of 
apotheosis upon them rulers, — the visible agents, in 
their estimation, of the great invisible power that 
governed the wodi To speak of their divine descent 
and attributes became part of the common forms of 
the poetical vocabulary, not mappropnate to the 
exalted pitch of lyrical enthusiasm Horace only falls 
into the prevailing stram, and is not compromising 
lumself by servile flattery, as some have thought, 
when he speaks m this Ode of Augustus as “from 
gods bemgn descended,” and in others as “ the heaven- 
sent son of Maia” (I 2), or as reclining among the 
gods and quaffing nectar “ with hp of deathless bloom” 
(TEL 3) In lyrical poetry all this was quite m place 
But when the poet contracts his wings, and drops 
from its empyrean to the level of the earth, he speaks 
to Augustus and of him smiply as he thought (Epistles, 
II 1) — as a man on whose shouldeTS the weight of 
empire rested, who protected the commonwealth by 
tbe vigour of his armies, and strove to grace it by 
“ sweeter manners, purer laws ” He adds, it is 
true, — 
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" \ ou liilc in life nrc honoured ns divine, 

And 1 on a and oiths arc taken nt your shnne , 

Po Itonic pays honour to her man of men, 

A'c’ct seen on earth before, ne’er to be seen ngam ” (C) 

Imt this IS no more than n statement of a fact Altars 
•were erected to Augustus, much against his ivdl, and 
at tliese men made their prayers or plighted their 
oatlis every day Tliero is not a word to imply either 
that Augustus took these divme honours, or that 
Homcc joined in ascribing them, senously 
It IS of some importance to the argument m favour 
of TIoraco’s smeenty and independence, that he hud no 
selfish end to sen e by standing iveU with Augustus 
"We have seen that he was more than content with 
tlio moderate fortune secured to him by Maecenas. 
Wealth had no charms for him His ambition was to 
make lus mark as a poet His huppmess lay m bemg 
his own master There is no trace of his having at 
any period been swayed by other views What then 
had he to gain by courting the favour of the head of 
the state 7 But the argument goes farther When 
Augustus found the pressure of his private correspond- 
ence too great, as his public duties mcreased, and his 
health, never robust, began to fell, he offered Horace 
the post of his private secretary The poet dechned 
on the ground of health. He contnved to do so m 
such a way as to give no umbrage by the refusal , nay, 
the letters which are quoted in the life of Horace 
ascribed to Suetomus show that Augustus begged 
the poet to treat him on the same footing as if he had 
accepted the office, and actually become a member of 
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lus houseliold “ Our feiend Septunius,” lie sa^i s m 
another letter, “ -mU teU you hoiv much you are in my 
thoughts , for something led to my speaking of you 
before him. JTeither, if you "were too proud to accept 
my friendship, do I mean to deal with you m the 
same spirit” There could have been httle of the 
courtier m the man who was thus addressed. Horace 
apparently felt that Augustus and himself were likely 
to he better friends at a distance. He had seen 
enough of court hfe to know how perilous it is to 
that mdependence which was his dearest possession 
“ Dulas tnexj)erti8 citltura potentis amici, — Expeiim, 
metuit,'" IS his ultimate conviction on this head 
(Epistles, I IS) — 

“ Till tune has made us wise, ’tis sweet to wait 
Upon the smiles and favour of the great , 

But he that once has ventured that career 
Shrmks from its penis with instmctive fear ” 

In another place (Epistles, L 10) he says, “Fitfjc 
magna, licet sub paupeie iecto Beges ef regum tifa 
jircecuriere amicos ” — 

“ Keep clear of courts , a homely hfe transcends 
The vaunted hhss of monarchs and their fnendi ” (C ) 

But apart from such considerations, hfe would hai e 
lost its charm for Horace, had he put hunself within the 
trammels of official service At no tune would these 
hai e been tolerable to him , but as he advanced mto 
middle age, the freedom of entire mdependence, the 
refreshmg sohtudes of the country, leisure for study 
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and reflection, became more and more precious to bim 
TJio excitements and gaieties and social enjoyments of 
Eomo -syero all very ivell, but a bttle of them went a 
great way They taxed his dehcate health, and they 
interfered inth the graver studies, to which he became 
daily more mchned as the years went by Not all 
lus regard for Maiconas himself, deep as it was, could 
induce him to stay in town to enhven the leisure 
hours of tlio statesman by his companionship at the 
expense of those calm seasons of communion with 
natuie and the books of the great men of old, in 
which he could indulge his irresistible craving for 
some solution of the great problems of hfe and philo- 
sophy Men like Maicenas, whose power and wealth 
are practically unbounded, are apt to become impor- 
tunate even m their fnendships, and to think that 
eveiydlung should give way to the gratification of their 
wishes Something of tins spmt had obviously been 
shown towards Horace. Mtecenaa may have expressed 
himself m a tone of complaint, either to the poet him- 
self, or m some way that had reached his ears, about 
his prolonged absence in the country, which imphed 
that he considered his bounties had given him a claim 
upon the tune of Horace which was not sufficiently 
considered. This could only have been a burst of 
momentary impatience, for the nature of Msecenas was 
too generous to admit of any other supposition But 
Horace felt it , and with the utmost dehcacy of tact, 
but with a decision that left no room for mistake, he 
lost no time in letting Maecenas know, that rather 
than brook control upon his movements, however 
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slaght, lie ■mil cheerfoUy forego tlie gifts of Ins fnend, 
dear as they are, and grateful for them, as he must 
al'ways he To this rre owe the following Epistle 
(L 7) That Msecenas loved his fnend all the better 
for it — ^he could scarcely respect him more than he 
seems to have done from the first — ^we may he very 
sure. 

Only five days, I said, I should he gone , 

Yet August’s past, and stiU I linger on 
’Tis true Pve broke my promise. But if you 
IVould have me well, as I am sure you do, 

Grant me the same indulgence, which, were I 
Laid up with illness, yon would not deny. 

Although I claim it only for the fear 
Of bemg ill, this deadly tune of year, 

When autumn's clammy heat and early fruits 
Deck undertakers out, and inky mutes , 

"When young mammas, and fathers to a man, 

With terrors for their sons and heirs are wan , 

YTien stifling anteroom, or court, distils 
Fevers wholesale, and breaks the seals of wills 
Should winter swathe the Alban fields m snow, 

Down to the sea your poet means to go. 

To nurse his adments, and, m cosy nooks 
Close huddled up, to loiter o’er his books. 

But once let zephyrs blow, sweet friend, and then, 

If then you’ll have him, he will quit his den. 

With the first swallow hading you again. 

When you bestowed on me what made me neb, 

Not m the spmt was it done, m which 
Tour bluff Calabrian on a guest will thrust 
His pears “ Come, eat, man, eat — ^you can, you must ' ” 
“ Indeed, mdeed, my friend, Tve had enough." 
“Thentakesomehome'” “Tou’retooobbgmg” “Stuff' 
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If you liave pockets full of them, I guess, 

Tour little lads mil hke you none the less ” 

“ I really can’t — tlmnks all the same !” “You won’t ? 
Why then the pigs shall have them, if you don’t” 

’Tib fools and prodigals, whose gifts consist 
Of what they spurn, or what is never missed 
Such tilth never peld, and never could, 

A harvest save of coarse ingratitude. 

A wise good man is evermore alert, 

When he encounters it, to own desert , 

Nor 18 he one, on whom you’d try to pass 
For sterling currency mere lackered brass 
For me, ’twill be my aim myself to raise 
Even to the flattering level of your praise , 

But if you’d have me always by your side, 

Then give me back the chest deep-breathed and wide. 
The low brow clustered with its locks of black, 

The flow of talk, the ready laugh, give back, 

The woes blabbed o’er our wme, when Cinnra chose 
To teaze me, cruel flirt— ah, happy woes ' 

Through a small hole a field-mouse, lank and thm, 
Had squeezed his way mto a barley bm. 

And, havmg fed to fatness on the gram. 

Tried to get out, but tried and squeezed m vam 
“ Fnend,” cried a weasel, loitermg thereabout, 

“ Lean you u ent m, and lean you must get out.” 
Now, at my head if folks this story throw, 

Whate’er I have Fm ready to forego , 

I am not one, mth forced meats m my throat, 

Fme saws on poor men’s dreamless sleep to quote. 
Unless in soul os very air Tm free, 

Not all the wealth of Arab) for me. 

You’ve ofttimes praised the reverent, yet true 
Devotion, which my heart has shown for you 
Ehng, father, I have called you, nor been slack 
In V. ords of gratitude behmd your back , 
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But even your bountieSj if you care to try, 

You’ll find I can renounce withont a sigh 
Not badly young Telemachus replied, 

Ulysses’ son, that man so sorely tried 
“ No mettled steeds m Ithaca n e ivant. 

The ground is broken there, the herbage scant. 

Let me, Atndes, then, thy gifts declme. 

In thy hands they are better far than mine ' ” 

Yes, little thmgs fit bttle folks In Rome 
The Great I never feel myself at home 
Let me have Tibur, and its dreamful ease, 

Or soft Tarentum’s nerve-relaiong breeze 
Phdip, the famous counsel, on a day — 

A burly man, and mlful m his way — 

From court returning, somewhere about tu o. 

And grumblmg, for his years were far from few, 

That the CarmEB* were so distant, though 
But from the Forum half a mile or so, 

Descried a feUow m a barber’s booth. 

All by himself, his chm fresh shaved and smooth, 
Tninming his nails, and with the easy air 
Of one uncumbered by a wish or care. 

“ Demetrius — ^’twas his page, a boy of tact. 

In comprehension swift, and swift m act, 

“ Go, ascertam his rank, name, fortune , track 
Uis father, patron ' ” In a tnce he’s back, 

“ An auction-cner, Volteius Mena, sir. 

Means poor enough, no spot on character. 

Good or to work or idle, get or spend. 

Has his own house, dehghts to see a fnend. 

Fond of the play, and sure, when work is done. 

Of those who crowd the Campus to make one." 

* The street where ho hved, or, ns we should say, “ Ship 
Street ’’ The name was due probably to the circumstance of 
models of ships bemg set up in it. 
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“I’d like to Tiear all from liunself Away, 

Bid tn-m come dme with, me — at once — ^to-day ' 

Mena eome trick m the request divines, 

Turns it oil ways, then civilly declines 
“ What ' Says me nay V’ “ ’Tis even so, sn Why 1 
Can’t say Dislikes yon, or, more bkely, shy ” 

Hest morning Philip searches Mena out, 

And finds hmi vendmg to a rahble rout 
Old crazy lumber, fnppeiy of the worst, 

And wiDi aU courtesy salutes him first 
Mena pleads occupation, ties of trade, 

TTw service else he would by dawm have paid, 

At Philip's house, — was grieved to think, that how 
He should have failed to notice hun till now 
“ On one condition I accept your plea 
You come this afternoon, and dme with me ” 

“ Yours to commani” “ Be there, then, sharp at four' 
Now go, work hard, and make your little more 
At dinner Mena rattled on, expressed 
Whate’er came uppermost, then home to rest 
The hook was baited craftily, and when 
The fish came mbbling ever and again, 

At mom a chent, and, when asked to dme. 

Not now at all m humour to dechne, 

Phihp himself one hohday drove him down, 

To see his villa some few miles from town 
Mena keeps praising up, the whole way there, 

The Sabme country, and the Sabme air , 

So Pbihp sees his fish is fairly caught, 

And smiles with mward triumph at the thought 

Resolved at any price to have his whim, 

For that is best of all repose to him, — 

Seven hundred pounds he gives him there and then. 
Proffers on easy terms as much agam. 

And so persuades him, that, with tastes hke his, 

He ought to buy a farm , — so bought it is. 
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Not to detain you longer than enough, 

The dapper cit hecomes a former hluff, 

Talks drams and snhsoils, ever on the strain 
Grows lean, and ages with the lust of gam. 

But when his sheep ore stolen, when murrains smite 
His goats, and his best crops are killed with hhght, 
When at the plough his oxen drop down dead. 

Stung with his losses, up one night from bed 
He sprmgs, and on a cart-horse mokes his way, 

AH wrath, to Phihp’s house, by break of day 
“ How’s this 1 ” cnes Phibp, seemg him unshorn 
And shabby “ Why, Vulteius, you look worn 
You work, methinks, too long upon the stretclu” 

“ Oh, that’s not it, my patron Call me wretch I 
That IS the only fitting name for me. 

Oh, by thy Gemus, by the gods "that be 
Thy hearth’s protectors, I beseech, implore, 

Give me, oh, give me back my life of yore 
If for the worse you find you’ve changed your jilace, 
Pause not to think, but straight your steps retrace 
In every state the maxim still is true, 

On your own last take care to fit your shoe I 



CHAPTEE X 

DELICACT OF nORACE’s UEALTH — HT8 CnEERn)XNE8<< — LOVE 
OF BOOKS — HIS PHILOSOl’HT PKACTIOAL. — EPISTLE TO 
AHOUSTIJS, —DEATH 

Horace had probably passed forty Tvhen the Epistle 
just quoted vras 'imtteu. Describing himself at forty- 
four (Epistles, L 20), he says he was “prematurely 
grey,” — his hair, as we have just seen (p 185), having 
been ongmally black, — adding that he is 

“ In person small, one to whom warmth is life, 

In temper hasty, yet averse from strife ” 

His health demanded constant care , and we find him 
Avntmg (Epistles, L 16) to a friend, to ask what sort 
of chmate and people are to be found at Velia and 
Salemum, — the one a town of Lucania, the other of 
Campania, — as he has been ordered by his doctor to 
give up hiB favourite watering-place, Baise, as too relax- 
ing This doctor was Antonius Musa, a great apostle 
of the cold-water cure, by which he had saved the 
life of Augustus when m extreme danger The 
remedy instantly became fashionable, and contmued 
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BO tmtil the Emperor’s nephew, the young Marcellus, 
died under the treatment Horace’s mquines are just 
such as a valetudinarian fond of his comforts would 
he hkely to make — 

“"Which place is hest supplied with com, d’ye think ? 
Have they ram-water or fresh springs to dnhk 1 
Their wines I care not for, when at my farm 
I can drmk any sort without much harm , 

But at the sea I need a generous kmd 
To warm my vems, and pass mto my mind, 

Ennch me with new hopes, choice words supplj , 

And make me comely m a lady’s eye 

Which tract is hest for game ? on which sea-coast 

TTrchms and other fish ahound the most ? 

That so, when I return, my friends may see 
A sleek Phaeacian * come to life in me 
These thmgs you needs must teU me, Yala dear. 

And I no less must act on what I hear ” (C ) 

Yaletudinanan though he was, Horace mamtaias, 
in his later as m his early ■writmgs, a uniform cheer- 
fulness This never forsakes him ^ for life is a boon 
for which he is ever grateful The gods have allotted 
him an ample share of the means of enjoyment, and it 
IS his own fault if he suffers self created worries or 
desires to vex him By the questions he puts to a 
friend m one of the latest of his Epistles (IL 2), we 
see v hat was the disciphne he apphed to himself — 

You re not a miser has all other vice 
Departed in the tram of avance 1 
Or do ambitious longings, angry fret, 

The terror of the grave, torment you yet ? 

* The Pliteacians were proverbially fond of good livmg 
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Cnn joii innko sport of portents, gipsy crones, 
HoligoWins, drcains, mw head and bloody bones ? 

Do j on count up j'our birthdays year by year, 

And thank llic gods inth gladness and bbthe cheer, 
O’criook the faihngs of your fnends, and grow 
Gentler and better as your sand mns low ? ” (0 ) 

And to this bcautifid catalogue of what should be a 
good man’s aims, let us add the picture of himself 
u Inch Horace gives us in another and earher Epistle 
(I 18) - 

“ For me, u hen freshened by my spring’s pure cold, 
Winch makes my villagers look pinched and old, 
What pray era are mine ? ‘ 0 may I yet possess 
The goods I have, or, if heaven pleases, less ' 

Let the feu years that Fate may grant me stall 
Be all my oivn, not held at others’ will ! 

Let mo have books, and stores for one year hence, 

Nor make my hfe one flutter of suspense ' ’ 

But I forbear, sufiicient ’tis to pray 
To Joim for what he gives and takes away , 

Grant life, grant fortune, for myself I’ll find 
That best of blessings — a contented mind ” (C ) 

“ Let me have books ! ” These play a great part m 
Horace’s life They were not to him, what Montaigne 
calls them, “a longiud pleasure,” hut rather as they 
were to Wordsworth — 

“ A substantial world, both fresh and good, 

Round which, with tendnls strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happmess may grow ” 

Next to a dear fhend, they were Horace’s most cher- 
ished companions Not for amusement merely, and 
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tlie listless luxury of tlie seK-wrapt lounger, were tliey 
priced "by bim, but as teacliers to correct Ins faults, to 
subdue bis evil propensities, to develop bis bigber 
nature, to purify bis life (Epistles, LI), and to belp 
bim towards attaining “ that best of blessings, a con- 
tented nund ’’ — 

“ Say, 18 your bosom fevered witb tbe fire 
Of sordid avarice or unchecked desire 1 
Know there are spells will belp you to allay 
Tbe pam, and put good part of it away 
You’re bloated by ambition ? take advice , 

Ton book will ease you, if yon read it tlvnce 
Eun through tbe list of faults , vbate’er you be, 
Coward, pickthank, spitfire, drunkard, debauchee, 
Submit to culture patiently, yon’U find 
Her charms can humanise tbe rudest mmd.” (C ) 

Horace’s taste was as catbobc in philosophy as in 
bterature He was of no school, but sought m the 
teachings of them all such principles as would make 
life easier, better, and happier “ Condo et compono^ 
qum mox depromere possum ” — 

“ I search and search, and where I find I lay 
The wisdom up agamst a rauiy day ” (C ) 

He 18 evermore urging his friends to follow his 
example , — to resort like himself to these “ spells,” — 
the verha et voces, by which he brought his own rest- 
less desires and disquieting aspirations into subjection, 
and fortified himself in the bliss of contentment. Ho 
saw they were letting the precious hours shp from 
their grasp, — hours that might have been so happy. 
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liiit Fo Moiglitcd will (liFqiueL nml ireanncss ; 
fijul lie Io\o<l liiF friends too ivcll to keep silence on. 
(Inc Oicine IVc, like (licni, it lins keen ndmirably 
• lid * nre “ po'cecccd li^ (ho ambitions, the desires, 
(bo ircinnecc, the dicqnietndcc, iilnch pursued tho 
friends of Ilonco If ho does not alivnjs succeed 
will ns, nil} more than wtb them, m cunng us of 
these, he at all oi onls soothes and IranquiUisos us m 
Iho nioinenta ivliich iro spend will him Ho aug- 
mcnl-', on tho other hand, tho happiness of those ■who 
are alrcid} Inppv, and there is not ouo of us but 
feels under obligition to him for his gentle and salu- 
tary lessons, — it,rbaqite cf loca , — for bis soothing or 
iinigorating balsams, ns much as though this gifted 
ph}sician of soul and bodj had compounded them 
s])0Ciall3 for oiirseh cs " 

When he piibbshcd the First Book of Epistles he 
seems to lia\ e thought tho time come for him to imte 
no more Ijtics (Epistles, II) — 

“ So noiv I bid mj idle songs adieu, 

And turn m} thoughts to uhnt is just and true ” (C ) 

Graacr habits, and a growing fastidiousness of taste, 
wore likely to give nso to this feelmg But a poet 
can no more renounce lus lyre than a painter bis 
palette , and his fine “ Secular Hymn," and many of 
tho Odes of the Fourth Book, which were wntten after 
this penod, prove that, so far from suffering any decay 
in poetical power, he had oven gamed m force of con- 

■* Etude Morale ot Litt^mire unr les Epitres d Horace , par 
J A. Estionne Pans, 1861 F 212. 

A. 0 VoL Vi. 
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ception, and in tliat ciniosa felicitas, that exqmsite 
felicity of expression, whicli lias heen justly ascribed 
to him hy Petromus Several years afterwards, when 
wntmg of the mama for scnbbhng verse which had 
beset the Romans, as if, like Dogberry’s reading and 
Avntmg, the faculty of wntmg poetry came by nature, 
he alludes to his own sms m the same direction -with 
a touch of his old irony (Epistles, IL 1) — 

“ E’en I, who vow I never wnte a verse. 

Am found as false as Pnrthia, maybe worse , 

Before the dawn I rouse myself and call 
For pens and parchment, wntmg-desk, and alL 
None dares be pilot who ne’er steered a craft , 

No untramed nurse administers a draught , 

None but skilled workmen handle workmen’s tools , 
But verses all men scnbble, wise or fools ” (G ) 

Or, as Pope with a finer emphasis translates his 
words — 

“ But those who cannot wnte, and those who can. 

All rhyme, and scrawl, and scnbble to a man.” 

It was veiy well for Horace to laugh at his own 
mabihty to abstam from verse-makmg, but, had he 
been ever so much mcimed to silence, his fnends 
would not have let him rest Some wanted an Ode, 
some an Epode, some a Satire (Epistles, EL 2) — 

“ Three hungry guests for different dishes coll. 

And how’s one host to satisfy them aU ? ” (C ) 

And there was one fnend, whose request it was not easv 
to deny This was Augustus Ten years after the 
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nnpcml poucr Jnd been pheed in Jus Jmnds (b c 17) 
Jio rc'f>l\od lo celoliratc n grent mtionni fcslnnl m 
lionour of Jus o■l^n $ucco‘:sfuI career Ilomco ■Has 
nJltd on to wnte an Ode, laiorrn in Jus rvorlvs ns 
' Tlio Stculir IT\nuj,'' to bo sung upon tbo occa- 
non Jp twontysoacn boys and twenty-seven girls of 
noble lurlli “TJie 0de,'’sa3s Mncleano, "nas sung 
at tlie mo‘;l solemn part of tlic festival, wJulo tbo 
Iniiporor was in person oflenng sacniico at tbo second 
lionr of (lie niglit, on tJio mcr side, upon tJirco altars, 
attended by (lio fifteen men avbo presided over religi- 
ous affairs TIio effect must liavo been very beautiful, 
and no wonder if tlic impression on Horace’s feelings 
aras strong and lasting ” Ho was obviously pleased 
at being clioscn for tlie task, and not intbout pnde, — <a 
aery pist one, — at tlio way it was performed In tlie 
Ode (lA’" G), wbicb seems to Jiaa o been a kind of prelude 
lo tlio “ Secular Hjmn," bo anticipates that tbe virgins 
vbo chanted it wdl on tlicir marnage-dny bo proud 
to recall tbo fact that they had taken part m this ora- 
tono under bis baton — 

“ When tbe cycbcal j car brought its festival clays, 

;My voice led the hymn of thanksgiving and praise, 

So sv eet, the immortals to hear it were fam, 

And ’twas Horace the Poet who taught me the stram ' ” 

It was probably at tbe suggestion of Augustus, also, 
that lie wrote the magnificent Fourth and Four- 
teenth Odes of the Fourth Book. These were written, 
liowever, to celebrate great national victones, and were 
pitched in the high key appropriate to the theme 
But this was not enough for Augustus He wanted 
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something more homely and human, and ivas envious 
of the friends to whom Horace had addressed the 
charming Epistles of the Eirst Book, a copy of which, 
the poet had sent to him hy the hands of a fnend 
(Epistles, I 13), hut only to he given to the Csesar, 

“ K he he well, and m a happy mood. 

And ask to have them, — be it understood,” 

And so he wrote to Horace — the letter is quoted hy 
Suetonius — “Look you, I take it much amiss that 
none of your writings of this class are addressed to me 
Are you afraid it will damage your reputation with 
posterity to ho thought to have been one of my inti- 
mates ? ” Such a letter, had Horace been a vain man 
or an indiscreet, might have misled him into approach- 
ing Augustus with the freedom he courted But he 
fall into no such error There is perfect frankness 
throughout the whole of the Epistle, with which he 
met the Emperor's request (IL 1), hut the social dis- 
tance between them is mamtamed with an emphasis 
which it 18 impossible not to feel The Epistle opens 
hy skilfully insinuatmg that, if the poet has not before 
addressed the Emperor, it is that he may not he sus- 
pected of encroachmg on the hours which were due to 
the higher cares of state — 

“ Smee you, great Cmsar, singly wield the charge 
Of Home’s concerns, so manifold and large, — 

■With sword and slueld the commonwealth protect, 

With morals grace it, and with laws correct, — 

The bard, methmks, would do a pubhc wrong, 

Who, having gained your car, should keep it long " (0 ) 
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It 13 not wliilo they live, ho continues, that, m the 
ordinary case, the worth of the great benefactors of 
mankind is recognised Only after they are dead, do 
misunderstanding and mahce give way to admiration 
and love Eomc, it is true, has been more just It 
has appreciated, and it avows, how much it owes to 
Augustus But the very same people who have 
shouTi themselves wise and just m this are unable to 
extend the same prmciple to hvmg hterary genius 
A poet must have been long dead and bimed, or 
ho IS nought The very flaws of old writers are 
cried up as beauties by pedantic critics, while the 
highest excellence m a writer of the day meets with 
no response 

“ Had Greece but been as carpmg and as cold 
To new productions, what would now be old ? 

What standard works would there have been, to come 
Beneath the public eye, the pubhc thumb 7 ” (C ) 

Let us then look the facts fairly m the face , let us 
“ clear our mmds of cant ” If a poem be bad m itself, 
let us say so, no matter how old or how famous it be , 
if it be good, let us be no less candid, though the poet 
be still strugglmg mto notice among us 

Thanks, he proceeds, to our happy tunes, men are 
now devotmg themselves to the arts of peace “ cpcta 
capia fefi'um mctorem cepit ” — “ Her ruthless conqueror 
Greece has overcome ” The Eomans of the better 
class, who of old thought only of the triumphs of the 
forum, or of turning over their money profitably, are 
now bitten by a hterary furor 
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“ Pert boys, pnm fathers, dme in ■nreaths of bay, 

And ’twixt the conrses ivarble out the lay ” (C ) 

Bat thi3 craze is no oninixed evil , for, take Inm all in 
all, your poet can scarcely be a bad fellow Pulse 
and second bread are a banquet for buTL He is sure 
not to be greedy or close-fisted , for to him, as Tenny- 
son in the same spirit says, “ Mellow metres are more 
than ten*per cent ” Neither is he likely to cheat his 
partner or his ward. He may cut a poor figure in a 
campaign, but he does the state good service at home 

“ THa lessons form the child’s young bps, and wean 
The boyish ear from words and tales unclean , 

As years roll on, he moulds the ripening mind, 

And makes it just and generous, sweet and kind , 

He tells of worthy precedents, displays 
The examples of the past to after days. 

Consoles affliction, and disease allays ” (C ) 

Horace then goes on to sketch the nse of poetry and 
the drama among the Eomans, glancmg, as he goes, 
at the perverted taste which was making the stage the 
vehicle of mere spectacle, and mtimating his own high 
estimate of the dramatic writer m words which Shake- 
speare seems to have been meant to realise — 

“ That man I hold true master of his art, 

Who with fictitious woes can wrmg my heart , 

Can rouse me, soothe me, pierce me with the thnll 
Of vain alarm, and, as by magic skill. 

Bear me to 'Thebes, to Athens, where you wilL” (C ) 

Here, as elsewhere, Horace treats dramatic wntmg ns 
the very highest exercise of poetic gemus, and, in 
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dAvellmg on it as he does, ho probably felt sure of 
carrying mth him the fullest sympathies of Augustus 
For among his varied hterary essays, the Emperor, like 
most dilettanti, had tried his hand upon a tragedy 
Failmg, however, to satisfy himself, he had the rarer 
wisdom to suppress it The story of his play was 
that of Ajas, and when asked one day how it was 
gcttmg on, he rephed that liis hero “ had finished his 
career upon a sponge '” — “Ajacem mum in spongw 
incuhuisse ” ' 

From the drama Horace proceeds to speak of the 
more timid race of bards, who, “ instead of bemg hissed 
and acted, would be read,” and who, himself mcluded, 
are apt to do themselves harm m vanous ways through 
over-sensitiveness or simphcity Thus, for example, 
they will intrude their works on Augustus, when he 
IS busy or tired , or wince, poor sensitive rogues, if a 
friend ventures to take exception to a verse , or bore 
him by repeating, unasked, one or other of their pet 
passages, or by complamts that their happiest thoughts 
and most highly-pohshed turns escape unnoticed , or, 
worse folly than aU, they will expect to be sent for by 
Augustus the moment he comes across then poems, 
and told “ to starve no longer, and go wntmg on ” Yet, 
contmues Horace, it is better the whole tnbe should 
be disappomted, than that a great man’s glory should 
be dimmed, like Alexander’s, by bemg sung of by a 
second-rate poet And wherefore should it be so, when 
Augustus has at command the gemus of such men as 
Yirgil and Vanusl They, and they only, are the fit 
laureates of the Emperor’s great achievements , and m 
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ciulurnWp, ivlucli cither o\er]a 3 s oi doc-' not hnrmomso 
^^lth the subject in Imnd 

The lipisllo to llio Pisos does not profess to bo 
a complete exposition of the poet’s art It glances 
onh at small sections of that wide theme So far as 
it goes, it IS all gold, full of most instructive limts 
for a sound cntical taste and a pure literary style 
It was probablj meant to cure the younger Piso of 
that passion for ivriting verso ivhicli had, as wo have 
seen, spread like a plague among the Eomans, and 
avliich made a nsit to the public baths a penance to 
cntical ears, — for there the poetasters wore alwajs 
sure of an audience, — and added now terrors to the 
already sutBciontly formidable horrors of the Eoman 
banquet * 'Wlien wo find an experienced cntic like 
Iloraco uiging j oung Piso, as ho does, to keep what ho 
wTites by him for nine years, the conclusion is irresist- 
ible, that ho hoped bj^ that tune the writer would see 
the ansdom of suppressing his crude lucubrations alto- 
gether Ho one know bettor than Iloraco that first- 
class work never avants such protracted mellowong 

Soon after tins poem was written the great palace 
on the Esquilme lost its master He died (no 8) m 
the middle of the year, bequeathing his poet-fnend to 
the care of Augustus in the words “ Hm dti Flacci, ut 
met, csio memoi " — “Eear Horace m your memory as 
you would myself.” But the legacy was not long upon 

* Tins theory has been worked out with great abdity by the 
late M A Boron, in his ‘ Epitre d’Horace aux Pisons stir I’Art 
Poetique’ — BruvellcB, 1857, which is accompanied by a masterly 
translation and notes of great value. 
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tlio omporor’s hands Sovontoon years before, Homco 
had •written 

“ Think not that I have sworn a bootless oath , 

Yes, ivo shall go, shall go, 

Hand luikcd in Imnd, where’er thou Icndost, both 
The lost sad load below.” 

The linos must have rung in iho poet’s oars like a sad 
refrain. The Digontia lost its charm, ho could not 
see its crystal waters for tho slmdoivs of Chaion's 
nioful stroaiu Tlio prattle of Ins loved Utindusiini 
spring could not wean his thoughts fiom tho vision of 
his other self waudoimg iinacconipaniod along that 
“last sad load” Wo may fancy that llomco was 
thonceCoith htllo soon in his accustoiucd haunts llo 
who had so often soothed tho sorrows of othoi boioavcd 
hearts, answoiod with a wistful smile to tho fnondly 
consolations of tho many that loved liim Ills woilc 
was done It was time to go away Hot all tlio 
skill of Orpheus could recall Inin whom ho laid lost 
Tho wolcoiuo end camo sharply and suddenly , and 
one day, when tho bleak Noveinhoi wind was whiil- 
ing dowTi tho oak-loavos on Ins -well loved brook, Iho 
servants of liis Sabine farm hoard that thoy should no 
nioro SCO tho good, chcoiy mastoi, wlioso idcasant 
smile and kindly woi'd had so ofloii made thoir labours 
light I'lioro was many a sad heart, too, wo may bo 
sure, in Home, when tho Avit who never wounded, tho 
poet who ever charmed, tho fnoiid who never faded, 
nos laid in a corner of the ICsquihno, close to the 
tomb of Ins “ dear knight hltcconas ” Ho died on Iho 
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2Ttli I\o\cinl)cr b c S, the kindlj, lonely man, 
loiMiig to Angu^us ^\llat little he possessed One 
M onld fnni trust his o\\ n m ords a\ erc inscnhed upon 
his tomb, as in the supreme hour the faith they 
expressed m as of a siirctj strong m ithin his heart, — 
Xo\ OHMS HORiAn, 
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" Om of^e mtrt complete at ueM at mo»t Ute^ and IntelUsent hlu of readltm that the 
loTcrofmortiortraTelbat#ctnCbrmanradaT*-^alurdoyibTiet8. 
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Messrs Blackwood and Sons’ 


Tom Cmiglis Log 

A New Edition. With Ulustratioiis by Stanfield, 
Weir, Skelton, Walker, Ac., Engraved by Whvm- 
PER. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition at 2s 

ET«rTbody vho hw failed to md Tom Crinfile % Log ibonld do »o at once. The 
QnarteifW Kerlev vent to ^ u to that the papere compodns It when it flnt ap> 
peared tn Blackvoo^ were the tnort brilliant eene* of the time and that time erne m 
liralled ftjT the number of tomom mafadnifta oxUdni In It. Coleridge njx In hii Table 
Talk, that the Log li moet excellent and these terdietj ham been railJled by g«erv 
tloni of men and boy*, and by the manifestation of Continental approral which b mujwtj 
^ repeated tratulatk^ The engraTinc* UlnstratlBg the present issue are excellent — 
firanaortt ^ 


Mary Qiiem of Scots and her Acaisers 

By John Hosack A New and Enlarged Edition, 
contmmng the Narrative down to the Death of Queen 
Mary With a Photograph from the Bust on the 
Tomb m Westminster Abbey Vol I , m 8vo, 15s. 

**He has confated those who by brQUant writing and a Jndtdout selection of erldence 
paint the Queen of Boots a* an Incarnate fiends and who are dmmatlo poets nther than 
nUtorUaa,"— Ttous. 

** Whaterer surmises may be farmed about UarVs knowledge or asMnt, there enn now be 
no douM that the murder was contrlred, not by alary but ^ ber ac«a*en.'*»i 5 cotr]nan. 


Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh 

By James Grant A New Edition In crown 8vo, 
with 12 Engravings, 3s 6d. 

TIu Scots Musical Museum, 

Consisting of upwards of Six Hundred Songs, with 
proper Basses for the Pianoforte. Ongmally Pub 
hshed by James Johnson , and now accompanied 
with Copious Notes and Illustrations of the Lync 
Poetry and Music of Scotland, by the late WlLLIAil 
Stenhouse, With Additional Notes and lUustra- 
tions. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo, half bound, 

I2S 6d 


Count Montalemberf s History of the Monks of the 
West 5 vols 8vo, £2, I2s 6d. Volumes HI to V 
contain the History of the Conversion of England 
by the Monks, and may be had as a complete book, 
31s 6d. 


The work of a brilliant and acconplldied Ujman and man of the world, dealing with 
& tla* of characier* who hate wermwlly been left to the arid profeario^ haDdilnr of 
eeeleiiartical writer*. Montalembert eeestbdr life a* a whole and a htunan whole and 

with all bt» teal a* an amateur hagiopapber he cannot but view them with »ome o? 
the Independence of a mind trained to letten and poUviCfc**~Poil2faU Oorrtle. 


Recent Ptibltcahons 
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Meinotr of Count de Montalembcrt , 

A Chapter of recent French History By Mrs Ou- 
PHANT, Author of ‘ Life of Edward Irving, &.C. In 
2 vols crown 8vo, 4s 

The Works of the Right Rev Bishop Hay, of 

Edinhirgh Together with a Memoir of the Author, 
and Portrait engraied from the Pamting at the College 
of Blairs Edited under the Supervision of the Right 
Rev Bishop Strain A New Edition, m 5 vols 
crown 8vo, 21s 

The Scripture Doctrine of Miracles Displayed 
By the Right Rev Bishop Hay, of Edinburgh 2 
vols crown 8vo, los 6d 

Historical Sketches of the Ragn of George Second 
By Mrs Oliphant Second Eihtion, in One Volume 
los 6d. 

**1111 OUpb;uit*i BlAoric&l 6):etch«s (imn two tUnctlreroToffica, whose cooteoti are 
happUf >o ai to brlzic cot aoae of the caUeot pciQti at a p^od Ia oqx fodal 

hw^ richly UltutTated by epistolary and bSotraphlcal retaatDi.**-~£jtnntner 

Oitr Poor Relations 

By Col E B Hamley, C B Ongmalljr published 
m ‘ Bladrwood’s Magazine ’ With Illustrations, chiefly 
by Ernest Onset. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt, 3s 6d. 

Library Edition of Lord Lytton's Hovels 

Pnnted from a huge and readable type. In Volumes 
of a convenient and handsome form 810, 5s. each — 

VIZ. 

The Carton Novels, io Volumes 
TheCaatonFamily 2vols. ] My Novel 4 %oE 

Historical RoitaNCES, ii Volumes 

The Last Days of Pompeu. 1 The Last of the Barons 
2 vols. 210 IS. 

The Siege of Grenada, ivol I Harold. 2\ols. 
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IftSS/S Ii/t 7 j. 7000 lf ailtf Sons' 


Loid L^Uon's Ninds — continued 

Romances, 7 Volumes 

The Pilgnuis of the Rhine Znnoni a wh 

I \-o\ A Sltnnge Storj 2^ol'., 

Eugene Anm a ttils. 


Novels of Life and Manners, 15 Volumes 


Pellnm 2 \ ols. 

The Disownied 2 wls 
Paul Chflford 2 \ ols 

Godolphiu I \ ol 
Ernest Mallra\-crs^ — First 
Part 2 \ ols. 


Emcst Maltrw'crs — Second 
Part (t c Alice) 2 \-olb 
Night mid Moniiiig 2 toK 
Lncretia 2\ols 
Keiichn Cliillmglj 4% ols. 


"II U of Ihe of th® |^i>cr U rtvsii t «hlfh t o 

nrr U Xrrj clw »nd bt»utllViL Thcrt* no plrtuN^ Thf wnolc ohiinn of tho fro- 
•ontmont of ihc tvilame coml<u in Un hiindlnw\ i»nd thf clrtimc^ »tKt bounty 

of lh« type, 'rhk'h wmml< Into it ploAnito the wrro »ft of rdl in* the printcri 
Un«, •.nd lei.m the •LUthor't nUn I fw« to exert tw ttiveb«tructe>l f pc« upon the 
reader"— ffjMmfner . 

KHhlnif could be better M to »lre type paper and ymeml ^rl up."— ,tt^en(TVm. 


T/tc BooL of Ballads 

Edited bj Bos Gaultier Eloieiith Edition, null 
luinicrous Illustrations Dolll, Lei cii, mid Crow 
QUILL. Gilt etlges, post S\o, Ss. Cd 


Tal^s f/om B/adiaood 

Complete m 12 \ols One Shilling eaeli Sold 
seporalcl) 

Contents 

VoL. I The Glcnmutchkm Raibrav — Vmideixlecken's 
Message Home — The rioatmg Beacon — Coloniia 
the Painter — Napoleon — V Legend of Gibraltar — 
The Iron Shroud 

Vou II Lararo’s Lcgaci — A Ston m itlioiit n Tail — 
Paustiis and Queo-n Llirabeth — How I became a 
\eonian — Dciercuv Hall — Ihe Metoiupsj cliosis 
— College 'Ihcatncals 

Voi- HI A Reading Parlj m the Long \ acatioii — 
Father Tom and the Pope — Ia Petite Madelame. — 
Bob Burke’s Diielnitli Ensign Brad\ — I lie Heads 
man A Tale of Doom — The Wearj fid \\ onian 


Reant Pubhcattons 
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VOL. IV How I stood for the Dreepdaily Burghs —First 
and Last — ^The Duke’s Dilemma A Chronicle of 
Niesenstein — The Old Gentleman’s Teetotum — 
“Woe to us when we lose the Watery Wall My 
College Fnends Charles Russell, the Gentleman 
Commoner — ^The Magic Lay of the One-Horse Chay 

VoL V Adventures in Texas —How we got Possession 
of the Tuilenes — Captain Paton’s Lament— The 
ViU^e Doctor — A Singular Letter from Southern 
Afnca. 

VoL. VI My Friend the Dutchman — My College 
Fnends — No II Horace Leicester — The Emerald 
Studs — My College Fnends — No III Mr W 
Wellington Hurst — ChnsUnc A Dutch Story — The 
Man m the Bell. 

V0L.WII My English Acquamtance. — The Murderer’s 
Last Night — Narration of Certam Uncommon Things 
that did formerly happen to Me, Herbert WiUis, B D 
— ^The Wags — The Wet Wooing A Narrative of 
’98 — Ben na-Groich 

VoL. VIII The Surveyor’s Tale. By Professor Aytoun 
— The Forrest-Race Romance — Di Vasan A Tale 
of Florence — Sigismund FateUo — The Boxes 

VoL. IX Rosaura A Tale of Madnd. — Adventure in 
the North West Temtory — Harry Bolton’s Curacy 
— The Flonda Pirate, — The Paadour and his Prmcess 
— ^The Beauty Draught 

Vox. X. Antomo di Carara. — The Fatal Repast— The 
Vision of Cimhostro —The First and Last Kiss —The 
Smuggler’s Leap —The Haunted and the Haunters. 
— The Duellists. 

Vot XI The Natolian Story Teller —The First and 
Cnme— John Rintoul —Major Moss— The 
Premier and his Wife 

V ot, XII T ickler among the Thieves I— The Bndegroom 
of Bar^ — The Involuntary Experimentalist — Le- 
brun s Lawsuit — The Snowmg-up of Strath Lugas 

A Few Words on Social Philosophy 
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Messrs Blackwood and Soiid 


Godliis Faust 

Translated into English Veise by Theodore Martin 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s Also an Edition in 
fcap Svo, 3s 6d 

The best traniUtion of Famt In re tw w* hare jtt had In England.**— iiprtlalr" 


Songs and Verses Soaal and Saentijic 

By an Old Contributor to ‘ Maga.’ A New Edi- 
tion. Fcap Svo, 3s. 6d., with Music of some of the 
Songs 

The prodnclloni thrown offby thb e cc entric mme haxe all the taerits of ori|inall& 
and Ue hae written aonin. not emja—tnch a botch potch of icience aM 

hamonr Jext and Uteratnre, rnnlp and criiddnn, ae ml^bt l^re been ter ie d at the ^octn 
Ambrodanie In the bint panonr at AnibrT)Mfa**-^at unfair Breiev 


The Course of Time A Poem 

By Robert Pollok, A.M With Engravings A 
New Edition. Fcap Svo, 3s 6d. 

•*0f deep and hallowed Imprtti, foil of noWt thoc^ta and mpblc con c e pUoni — the 
prodnctlon of a mind alirt to the grot rtlatlona of being, and the rabUme limplldtr of 
onr religion **— £{aetiroo(r« Jfapariaa, 


An Illustrated Edition of the Course of Time 

In large Svo, bound in cloth, nchly gilt, 21s. 

^ There hai been no modern poem In the Enrlbh Unruage, of the dan to which the 
CoorM of Time belonca. dnee ^Ot<m wrote that can m cotapared to lu In the pie^ 
rent Instance the artlttletalexitj of Mean Form^ Ciarrcpr T23n.rTX, Erawa» Dautnx, 
and Woona, hare been cmplor^d h* firing er p re ad on to the rnbUmltT of the lan- 
nage or eqnallj exquisite Ulttitrauon:^ all of which are of the highest clasa**— 
Jic aa mper 

The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. 

With a Literal Translation mto English, and a Disser- 
tation on the Authenticity of the Poems Bj the Rev 
Archibald Clerk. 2 vok imperial 8\o, fi, 

IIS. 6d. 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 

An^ other Poems. By W Edmontdstodne Aytodn', 
D C D, Professor of Rhetonc and English Literature 
m the University of Edmbmgh. Twenty-second 
EdiUom Fcap Svo, 7s. 6d, 

“Trerfmor Aytoun*! Layi of the fioetUtb Carallm — arolame of rerre which thowi 
that Scotland has jei a poet. Fun of the tme lire tt now «ln and (wells like a tmin 

now rinks In cadenceiiad and wlldai the wall ofaHlghUnd dirge, — Qwartrrfy 



Rcant Piibhcations 
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Illustrated Edition of the 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaheis 

The Designs hy Sir J Noel Paton, R S A Engraved 
on Wood by John Thompson, W J Linton, W 
Thomas, J W Whymper, J Cooper, W T Green, 
Daliiel Brothers, E Evans, J Adam, &.C Small 4to, 
printed on toned paper, bound m gilt cloth, 2is 

** Tbe trtijtj h*T* excelled thenwelTO In the enpraTlnp vbich ther hATC ftii^^ed 
Sefadnj: the iplrit of Mr Aytwm t BalUde »s pcrh»pi none but B^chmen conld mto 
tcited^U tbCT here throirn their whole ctitnph into the wort with a heertlnen which 
othen would do well to Imlute. Whoerer there may be that do« not •Iready hn^ 
the»« Ifty*, we recommend at once to make their acquaintance in thla edmon, wheran 
author and art^ lUustrate each other ax Undted fptrltx ihould,**— Sfandorn. 


Botlmdl A Poem 

By W Edmondstoxjne Aytoun, D C L. Third 
Edition. Fcap 8\o, 7s. 6d 

pTofcMor Aytoun hax produced a fine poem and an able arfummU and Bothwell 
wQl amiirtdly ^e tlx xtand amouc the claxdca of Scoithb literatum'*->3^ Prtu 

The Ballads of Scotland 

Edited by Professor Aytoun Fourth Edition 2 
vols. fcap 8 VO, 12s 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe 

Translated by Professor AYTOtJN and Theodore 
Martin Second Edition Fcap 8vo, 6s 

"There li no doubt that there are tbebext trahJlaUtmx of Ooethe^x marrellouxly'eul 
CttBX which hare jet been publhbed,**— TCmea 


Finntlian, or, The Student of Badaj os 

A Spasmoic Tragedy By T Percy Jones In 
small 8to, 5s 


nomonr of m Und mott rmro «t «U ttoo, Mid npocUUj to iho pnsau d«T rnoj 
thTTOdh ormpMo Mid ^somof lioopottiTMid deUdimt TmtOcaSon proTWl too 
continual play of aarcaim from becomlnj ledlouv**— Atierary Gocettc 


The Poems of Feltaa Hemans 

Complete m I vol royal 8vo, mth Portrait by Finden 
Cheap Edition, 5s Another Edition, rvith Memoir 
by her Sister. Seven vols fcap , 355 Another Edi- 
tion, m 6 vols bound as 3, 12s 6i 
The followmg Works of Mrs Hemans are sold separately. 

bound m doth, gilt edges, 4S. each ■— 

Records of Woman Forest Sanctuary Songs 
OF TM Affections Dramatic Woree Tales 
and Historic Scenes Moral and Religious 
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Jlfcssrs Blackioood and Sond 


Maiwir of Mrs Hcmans 

By her Sister, With a Portrait Fcap Svo, 5s 

Sdccitons from the Poems of Mrs Hcmans 

Beautifully printed on toned paper, bound in gilt cloth, 

3S. 

Uniform ‘lotih the aicrse 

The Poems of Caroline JBo7o!es Southey 

Small fcap , doth, gilt edges, 5s 

Domestic Verses 

By D M Moir (a) a New Edition, js 

Poetical Works of D M Motr 

With Portrait and Memoir by Thomas Aird Second 
Edition. 2 vols fcap Svo, 12s 

The T^ta A^uova of Dante 

Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Thzo 
DORE Martiv Second Edition, fcap Svo, ss. 

Homer and his Translators, 

And the Greek Drama, By Professor WrLSO^ Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

•* Bat of »11 the eriUcissasoti HorDervUchl hare rrrr hid Ihoptod f&rtane tortad In 
oorovn or onr the mostTirld »ndeQtlrelTrenmaTOtho»e foand in the Bvajv 

Critical ud ixniclniUTe, of the Ute P rof meg ^Usoii,’*-»-dfr ftudus on 

ifowr 

The Hoctcs Ambrosianee. 

By Professor Wilson With Notes and a Glossaiy 
In 4 vols crown Svo, 16s. 

Recreations of Christopher North 

By Professor WiLSON In 2 vols. crown Svo, Ss 

Tales 

By Professor Wilson Comprising ‘ The Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life,’ ‘The Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsai,’ and ‘The Foresters ’ In t loL crown Svo, 
4s. doth 



Rccait Pubhcattons 
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or Wthon's Feans 

imnmg aie ■ Isle of Palms,’ the ' C.ty of tlic Ph^c, 
nvmorcV and other Poems Complete Edition 

INVTX 8vO, 4S 


'aid of Slcr 

R D BlacIvMORE, Author of ‘Loma Doonc, 
. A Nevr Edition, crown 8%o, 7s 6d 


LaurencfW M Lockhart, Author of Doiihlts 
d Quits’ Ongmally published in ‘llhchM owl’s 
igaime ’ Second Edition Crown S\o, 6s 

3/ Works of Thomas Atrd 
Durth Edition, In 1 a ol fcap Svo, 6s 

Idysscy and Iliad of ffoma 
runslated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza 
y Philip Stanhope Worsley and Professor Con- 
■IGTON 4 vols crown Svo, 399 

Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidws Naso 

'ranslated in English Blank Verse By Henry King, 

I A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxfortl, and of the 
nner Temple, Barrister at Law Crown Svo, 10s 6d 

Odes^ Epodes, and Satires of Horace^ 

Pranslated into English Verse, together with a Life of 
Horace. By Theodore Martin To this Edition 
[the Third of the Odes and Epodcs) a Translation of 
the Satires has been for the first time added Post 
8vo, 9s. 

Dther Translations by Theodore Martin — 

xUlus , 

With Life and Notes Post Svo, 6s fid 

'ddin A Dramatic Poem 

By Adam Oehlenschlaeger Fcap Si 0, 55 
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Messrs Biaekzv^od and Sons’’ 


Corr<!^o A Tragedy 

By Oehixnschlaeger. VTiJiXotes Fcap. Svo, 3s. 

King Rends Daughter A Danish Ly rtiai Dran'a, 

By Hevrik Hertz. SecoBd EdiUon. Fcap , 2s- 6d. 

Draiving-Rcom Dramas for Children 

By G Wiles, Author of ‘Charles L,' &.C., and 
the Hon, Mrs Greexe. Cro-wn Sto, 65, 

Charles the First 

An Historical Tr.agedv in Foitr Acts Br W 
G Wills, Author of ‘The Man o’ Airhe,’ ‘Medaa,’ 
Ac. Svo, as. 6d. 

Sermons 

By the Rev John C airb, D D , Profesor of Divinity 
m the Umversitv of Glasgow, and one of Her Majestv's 
Chaplains for Scotland. In crown Svo, 5s. This Edi- 
tion mdudes the Sermon on ‘Religion m Common 
Life,’ preached m Crathie Church, Oct. 1S53, before 
Her ^IaJes1y the Queen and the late Pnnee Consort. 

" T S- ? trt f ^ «re ect vs* l-st tStt. tie 

th4sl:«et7b^lsfmJ.ecc b«ird- Tt<r« i* » 

•!<« tlra cm ajrt-iiiijud, « ircui^ M 

I<ST3j« lii me « nazy Ilci-cta r 

befcip then Vt a n- 1 t-NeaiijBr 'wOirti bets* »Ilyre\l to t 
& fcse,**--/ X * mvot, 

ReJ^gicr in Common Life 

A Sermon preached m Crathie Church, October 14, 
1S55. before Her 3 [ajesty the Queen and Prmce Albert 
Bv the Rev John Caird, D D Published by Her 
Majestv's Command. Bound m cloth, Sd Cheap 
Edition, 3d. 

The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecfirg the Atone- 
r-a-L Bv Thoaias T Cr-Awford, D D , Professor 
of Divnutv in the Umveraty of Edmburgh. Svo, las. 

^ fcl=ir»t.e re" ci- : ^ c' llitc gj ijiut z-ntz tit 

br fcrzal Xe -rzitzi ml rtpe leirMzz. Frtat taistin, »zJ aretr?' 

rr S'lr-tirt l» itfcXT s »fcc ta c i ^e rtttle to tiu 

“Thj K^l, iz.oSijf^rtc-f treortit^— J>*vTt 

^ A z=- w — A WT cm htartTy T — Fr-treun. 

c' Tteeatcctttr&A^'Ta t-otit crtisdcxstlt telit 

ert cf tia fTtat re- V<-<^ ^rruiViDcCTr JfaC. 



Ricati Pubitcaiwus 
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Family Prayers , , , r 

Authorised by the Gcncnl Asscmbl) of the Churdi of 
Scotland. Crown b\o, red edges, 4s 6d 


Hours of Chnshau Drooiton 

Translated from the German of A TltOLUCK, D D , 
Professor of Theology m the Unnersil> of Halle, 
Councillor of the Supreme Consistor), Prussia. By 
Robert Menzies, D D With a Preface wnticn by 
the Author for this Translation In 8\ o, 9s 


TV* cmn hwtnj commend the book to ©uf rromltlrur Ihctn tb»l they irill 

derire from U nitlmului to Ihelr ptety nod a mUco in houn of tUrtnm.**— \pncvti 

maiterir and admirabU book. ForKunday-eTenlnj; rradlnK ih»* Chritilin 

Urman need bare no better book, keen thorn who cam for none of th«e Ihlnst will 

not readily Uy ailde a work which li ao loTlUn^ In Un^uMo and forcible In Ihou^hu** 
— Ihe Chriffiaa 


The Six of Spades 

A Book about the Garden and the Gardener B} S 
Reynolds Hole, Author of ‘A Book about Roses,’ 
S.C. Crown 8%o, 5 s 

"We may !d cooeludoo recommend tho whole book to the aiienilon of onr rraden 
u one which wlU afford them much amuacment on a wlntrr*> nirbk 1 1 li « rittcii 

by erne who reallr loro fiowm, and wbhre to lead othm to wonblp at the name ibrine : 
and wo wlih Ute book wema.**— Jowmof ©/ JferiUvftvrr 
"ThliijJlr Bole*! ehr/-cftrurrf and brtnfntn nearer to blm in tbouxlit and mDpathy 
th^n kny other of hli worki. The book Ij a mlitnre of Onion and philmonby 

and Ur Bole B a ehcerfbi and beaUby master of both teaching wholesome tmUu id a 
kindly and ehecrful way Oonfewere* Jifopafirv* 


Dtdicaicd hy S fecial Pemuxsion to Her Majexty 

The Royal Atlas of Modem Geography 

A Senes of Entirely Onginal and Authentic Maps 
By Alex Keith Johnston, LL D , F R,S E , 
F R.G S A new Echtion, brought up to the present 
time, containing a new Map of North Polar Regions. 
In imperial foho, half bound morocco, ^£5, 15s, 6d 


Dedtcaitd hy Ftnmssion to H R H the Prince of Wales 

The Handy Royal Atlas 

By the Same Author. Forty Five Maps, clearly 
Pnnted and carefully Coloured, with General Index 
With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
Names of Places contamed m the Atlas A new 
Edition, brought up to the present tune, contaimnti a 
new Map of iJorth Polar Regions. In impenal Ato, 
half bound morocco, ;^;2, 1 2S. 6d 
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Messrs Blackwood and Sons’ 


Essays on Social Subjects 

From the ‘ Saturday Review ’ A new Edition First 
and Second Senes 2 \ols crow Svo, 6s each 

In their otd of fimple ttrtJghtfanrnnl reflection upon life the prmnt century 
hjj produced no e»»p better thin the»e "—fi'jrnmfner 

^To tbmU weicoine lh% nuibw as*^n If he hjis more to lay on topic* irMcn be treaU to 
well *• — Ouerdian. 


Thomdale, or. The Conflict of Opinions 

By William Smith Second Edition Crown Svo, 
los 6d 


The Handy Book of Emit Culture undo Glass 
Being a Senes of Practical Treatises on the Cultivation 
and Forcing of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, 
Strawbemes, and Cucumbers, with Engravings of Hot 
houses, &.C., most suitable for the Cultivation and 
Forcing of these Fruits By David Thomson, Author 
of ‘ Handy Book of the Flower Garden ’ In crown 
Svo, with Engravmgs, 7s 6d. 


Handy Book of the Flower-Garden 

Being Plain Practical Directions for the Propagation, 
Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower Gardens 
all the Year RouniL Bv David Thomson, Gardener 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, Dnimlanng, N B Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d 

I7cnnd*yi the flower r*rden U fuoh»Tefy ImportMt and Interwtlngiubject to many, 
that almoft any hook on tho mhjoct U fure to find rcaden hut aj tbU li written by one of 
the beat cardenet* In the rountry and one moreorer thoroughly master of tho modem 
iTstem of decoration, it d ea crr ei more atteodon than any book publish^ on this or 
alUed tnUoots of recent reara." — The /VabC 

**Tbls u essentially a >Mk fhr amateun. and erery amateur who Is fortunate eaoiuh 
to be its p oi s w jr or who may merely tkim orer Its pages, will we are aaru^ agree with 
us in rewarding its author as being endUed to great praise for the simple and clear manner 
In whlCD he has explained the cuUnral dlrecdons, which, if carefully oomplled with, will 
enable the nou^protaoLonal floriculturist to grow plants as well as any ganener *— Car* 
dentrt Chronieta 


A Book About Roses 

How to Grow and Show them By S Reinolds 
Hole, Author of ‘A Little Tour m Ireland.’ Fourth 
Edition, 7s 6tL 

" The prodnctlon of a man who boasts of thirty All England ' cups ; whoso roses are 
always looked for anxiously at flower-show«| who took the Lon's share in oriiioating the 
flnt nmahow whose axdAance as Jndge and amicut curia la always conrtca at sach ex 
hlbltlom. Bach a man ought to bare something to ny to those who lore the rose and 
henAJSoIdlC —GQiflenerr CAronieic. 
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